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An Exciting Group Setting. 


Add Remington food and racing excitement to any group meeting, and birthday, anniversary ond retirement celebrations, too. Whether you go for o 
everyone wins! Groups rove that their Remington Pork event ranks os gourmet buffet or box lunches for the Infield, our chefs shine. For groups of 

the best-ever gathering. We make for unforgettable (very affordable ) any size, a penthouse suite or Grandstand seats, we're the perfect setting ! 


REMINGTO 


For your free Group Sales Brochure, call 405-424-1000 in OKC or 1-800-456-4244. 
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Hold that 
Wrecking Ball 

jk miniature brick made of 
/ m TCi * Oklahoma soil sits on 
/ \ my kitchen cable. Luke 

X. A Robison of Oklahoma City 
made it, as he made hundreds like it. 
while raising the money and local in- 
terest necessary to rebuild the old 
round Arcadia barn on Route 66, 

When I look at the brick— and 1 do 
so often while cleaning — it always 
brings a smile to 
my face. I don't 
see a block of 
baked dirt, but 
the hopes and 
vision of a small 
Oklahoma town 
that was sophis- 
ticated enough 
to realize our fu- 
ture is often tied 
to our past. 

The same feel- 
ings of pride and 
promise surface when I look at 
Stillwater’s restored 1899 Pleasant 
Valley school house, an elegant one- 
room structure built by settlers for 
Oklahoma's firsr schoolchildren. Or 
when I v isit Norman's restored railroad 
depot, Outline's bustling rnrn-of-the- 
century downtown, Pawhu ska's 
Constantine Theatre, Oklahoma City's 
jazzy Rricktovvn district, Lawton's 
Town Hall {formerly a Carnegie Li- 
brary), Hu fail la's native stone build- 
ings, or Tulsa's historic Greenwood 
area, 

These arc all Oklahoma communi- 
ties on the cutting edge of a national 
movement: historic preservation. 

The vibrancy of this statewide move 
to rehabilitate historic homes, build- 
ings. neighborhoods, and downtowns 
hit us full in the face here at Oklahoma 
Today more than a year ago. Associate 
editor Barbara Palmer was returning 
from treks down Route 66 and ra\ ing 


about the energy being expended on 
downtowns from Bristow to W ea- 
therford. Our mail was turning up in- 
numerable tips on restoration projects 
on the drawing board — from the 1876 
Creek Council House in Okmulgee 
{pop, 16,000) to the native stone WPA 
bathhouse near Pawnee (pup, 1 ,688) to 
the old Marian d filling station that sits 
smack in the middle of the town of 
Hominy (pop. 3*100). And architect 
friends were talking about the time- 
lessness of Oklahoma's regional archi- 
tecture and their dreams of designing 
buildings and 
houses in na- 
tive stone remi- 
niscent of the 
originals that 
line the streets 
of Coyle, Cu- 
shing, Perkins, 
and most other 
towns in Okla- 
homa, 

As someone 
who has loved 
our native stone 
buildings since she w as a little girl vis- 
iting Paw nee Bill's home west of Paw- 
nee and w ho as an adult never fails to 
be impressed by native stone beauties 
such as the Gilcrease home in Tulsa, it 
w as sweet music to my ears. 

In fact, the greatest obstacle we faced 
in putting this issue to bed was select- 
ing what to show case from the plethora 
of projects going on in the state — the 
closest we've ever come to such a di- 
lemma before was assembling our firsr 
Native American art issue in 1990. 

As we've learned more about historic 
preservation, we've realized that these 
communities are doing more than 
preserving our past— they're contrib- 
uting to our future. In a time when 
Americans are realizing the importance 
of being more frugal with our natural 
resources, these communities have 
learned a lesson that Grandma always 
knew : don't throw out what you can 
recycle or reuse. — Jeanne M. Devlin 
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The Ransom 
of the Red Barn 



]n Arcadia, memories of the spring 
afternoon the roof of the round bam 
collapsed live on the wav that other war 
stories do: w ith much retelling. As Jodie 
Davis, w ho runs the Ole Country Store 
on the comer of f irst and Main, describes 
it, the falling roof made a great 
whooshing sigh, like a failed souffle. 
Almost before she could look outside, 
townspeople began to gather. 

For the last si vis years, the green- 
shingled. red barn has popped up from 
behind a Route 66 curve like a jack-in- 
the-box, a landmark for travelers and an 
enduring symbol for Arcadia, Solidly built 
of burr oak in 1898 by W illiam H. Odor, 
the passing years, plus a door cut for farm 
machinery, weakened the structure to the 
point of collapse. 

fiu/iiig up at the fallen roof that day 
were many of the nine members of the 
Arcadia I bs tori cal and Preservation Soci- 
ety — already organized to restore the 
ailing barn. To them, the fallen roof was a 
mixed blessing. Kvperts told them rhe 
besr option was to rebuild the barn from 
the ground up. By using at least thirty- 
five percent of the original materials, the 
barn's spot on the National Register of 


Arcadia i"/// dedicate its "//rce “ hant , 1 pril V. 


I listorie f Maces was assured. But with less 
than $300 in the treason, the Society 
seemed stuck. 

What happened next "doesn't even 
sound true to me when 1 repeat it," sa\s 
Society president Fula Teuschcr. "It was 
almost like magic." 

I irst, Allied ( Construction Co, of Mid- 
west City offered a crane to remove fallen 


The Best of Indian Art 


1 1 e n o a rd S t rick 1 a n d a n d VI a rga re r 
Archuleta are the kind ol people who not 
only know Indian art but actually can roll 
you who owns what Allan 1 looser bronze, 
Wirh a collective forty-plus years in 
their field ( Archuleta is curator of fine art 
fur The f leard in Phoenix), the two could 
pull together an exhibition of Nativ e 
\mcriean art from their Rolodexes. 

Yet when ir came to the exhibition. 
Shared Visions: Native American Painters 
and Seal pints in ike Twentieth Canary, the 
two hit the road. '“We wanted,, .the very 
I icst examples of the works of American 
Indian artists — both past and present," 
explains the Norman-based Strickland. 
To do that, they visited hundreds of 


artists, collectors, and museums and 
v iewed some two thousand paintings and 
pieces of sculpture. 

They went after the best (Oscar 
I low ex ( fhast / )at }( Hand the t >bse 1 1 re 
(Black bear Busin's Of The (Hals telling, 
not his more famous Prairie hire). After 
months oflegwork, they settled on \2^ 
pieces of art they wanted. \I1 but four are 
in the show. (Some pieces were too 
fragile or too large to travel.) 

Of special note, twenty-one of the 
seventy-one artists represented were 
bom in Oklahoma. (Others, like Allan 
I [onset's son Bob I lao/tms, are oifspring 
or from Oklahoma tribes.) 

Strickland believes the exhibit shows 


roof timbers* Then retired builder Luke 
Robison marshaled rhe forces that would 
rebuild the barn. And finally, money 
began to come in, not spectacularly, bur 
steadilv: profits from Red Barn memora- 
bilia* a grant from the Kirkpatrick Foun- 
dation. another from the Oklahoma Can 
Community Foundation, and a check for 
five thousand dollars from a visitor who 
had grown up in Arcadia. 

At times, volunteers repeated steps 
Odor had taken more than ninety years 
earlier: Odor's crew had soaked the lum- 
ber for the curved rafters in the Deep 
Fork River: the Arcadia preservationists 
soaked the ninety -six rafters in a nearby 
lake. Odor personally had anchored the 
first rafter to the caves, fifty feet above 
the ground. The second time around, 

“We sort of respectfully said, 'Luke, 
that's your job.' ” says Teuschcr. 

Robison, Teuschcr says, is the story's 
hero. His enthusiasm never flagged, not 
even when his own house burned down 
in a grass lire [lie was working on the barn 
at the rime). Five Society w ill single out 
Robison and his wife, Anna, at the barn's 
official dedication* 1:31) p.m. April 4, 
almost exactly four years after the roof 
fell in, “Miracles happen," says 
Teuschcr, 

Arcadia is ten miles northeast of Okla- 
homa City on Route 66. 

For details, call 
(405) 54 1-i 435. 

—BP 


the diversity of 
contemporary 
Indian art and the 
historical contribu- 
tions made by 
Oklahoma artists. 

It could be said* 
it also shows the 
value of doing 
one's home- 
work. 

Shared \ Isio/ts 
runs through April 
1 1 at the Ciilcrease. 
I lilsa, <918)582- 
4122. 

— JMD 

Ozone Madonna, 

/ ( AS% Hoh Uanznus 
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Letters 


COUNTING THE STARS 

Chuck Thompson of Oklahoma City, who 
researched “ A Map to the Country Stars” 
(January- Fehntary 1992), believes some 
three hundred country singers, songwriters, 
and musicians call Oklahoma home . The 
catch: it's a darn hard claim to prove . 

If Chuck's right, our map just begins to 
name the crooners and players horn or 
raised in Oklahoma . It also overlooks stats, 
like Roy Clark of Tulsa , who have chosen 
to make Oklahoma their home , and 
newcomers, like Ada's Dwayne O'Brien of 
the hand Little Texas, whose records were 
becoming hits as we went to press. And then 
there's Cecil Kinney of Albuquerque, who 
wrote: "don't forget Jimmie Wake/y from 
Rosedakr 

The response of Chuck, who is writing a 
hook on this fluid subject: keep those names 
coming ... 

**A Map to the Country Stars 1 ' is an 
excellent overview of country musi- 
cians with Oklahoma roots. However, 
no review of Oklahoma and country 
music is complete without reference to 
Merl Lindsay and his Oklahoma Night 
Riders (even his band carried the 
state's name). I met Mr. Lindsay in 
1955, and I will never forget his "Water 
Baby Blues,” among others. 

Gerald R. I lay wood 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

You failed to mention Verlon 
Thompson. He is a singer-songwriter, 
has recorded an album, made a music 
video, and has written many songs. And 
he is an Oklahoma native. 

Mary lee li, Raney 
Rush Springs 

I thought a good addition to your 
map (of landmarks) would be the Ken 
Lance Sports Arena and Dance Pavil- 
ion in Ada. Bob Wills played there 
three times and Tex Ritrer once 
fronted there, and 1 bet if you lined 
everybody up who's played there the 


stage of the Grand Ole Opry wouldn't 
have enough room. 

Put Turner 
Atoka 

Krista VanDrimme/en in our office says 
she's heard the likes of George Strait and 
Kathy Mattea at Ken Lance's place . Lance 
also holds a PRC A rodeo (with live conn tty 
music) every August- — this year's dates are 
August 5-8, Tor information , call (405) 
265-4423. 

We also apologize for being a tad over- 
zealous in our map listings. Henson Cargill 
and Gene Autry made their respective songs 
hits — they didn V write them. 

BUFFALO BEEFS 

There was no reason to allow Mr. 
Bilger’s personal bias against the beef 
industry to be included in the buffalo 
article (January- February 1992). I am 
angered, shocked, frustrated, and dis- 
gusted that 1 have to read this opinion- 
ated drivel in Oklahoma Today \ 

As a farmer and 2 
rancher I am as- 
saulted almost daily 
for the "evils" of my 
way of cheaply feed- 
ing the population. I 
don’t have time to 
refute this ignorance, 
but you should have 
consulted with an 
authority before you 
allowed this to go to 
print. 

Don’t cancel my subscription — yeti 
Lee Leeper 
Alva 

One small request: fora major beef- 
producing state, let's be real sure the 
consumer understands that the reason 
buffalo and other substitute meats are 
lower in fat than beef is they are not fed 
rich corn diets for 120 days before 
slaughter. 

The buffalo meat described as so 
healthy would be very similar to the 
beef we produced for hundreds of years 
before we discovered feed has. 

Anyone interested in returning to 


that kind of meat can surely find a lo- 
cal rancher willing to sell a grass-fed 
animal at a reasonable price. Peed lot 
beef was invented to meet the 
consumer's demand for red, rich, tasty 
meat. 

Thanks for a good magazine. Keep it 
coming. 

Tom Rayburn 
Stillwater 

1 like the story of the buffalo. T hat 
was my first magazine 1 have read. 
Long ago there were many buffalo. 
Now there are not very many buffalo. 
Gows and hulls and highways took over 
their place. I would like to see a buf- 
falo and eat one. I was wondering what 
a river of buffalo looked like? 

Brooke Hair 
Age 8 
Shawnee 

1 1 al/iam Jacob Hays painted it like this 
in oils in about 1862. 


A WORD OF PRAISE 

Barbara Palmer is the most re- 
freshing and insightful writer 1 ve seen 
in your publication. Kudos to her and 
to you for having her on your staff. 

M argaret 1 >u nea n 
Tulsa 


OUR MAILING LIST 

We sometimes exchange out subscription 
list with other mail-order companies. If you 
do not wish to receive selected mailings — 
other than from our magazine, copy your 
mailing label f rom the back cover and send 
if to us with a letter saying so. Thanks, 
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HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


THE HEART 
OF THE MATTER 

FOR ALL ITS EMPHASIS ON WOOD AND STONE, AT ITS CENTER, PRESERVATION 
IS ABOUT PEOPLE. OLD BUILDINGS ROOT US IN HISTORY, AND IN THE VALUES AND 
IDEALS OF THOSE WHOVE GONE BEFORE US. HERE ARE FOUR PRESERVATIONISTS 

WHO HELP TO BUILD THE BRIDGES. 


SALLY FERRELL: 

I HAVE A DREAM 


In April of 1977, a three* 
story bungalow in Oklahoma 
City's Mesta Park neighbor- 
hood was set to be leveled by 
the city to make way for a 
park. The bungalow was all 
beveled and stained glass 
windows, wood floors, and 
intricate wood molding and 
light fixtures. It was also the 
family home of one of Sally 
Ferrell's good friends* 

Just before the wrecking 
balls were scheduled to fly, 
Ferrell went with her friend to 
visit 717 NVV 18rh one last 
time. All Ferrell meant to do 
that day was say good-bye; she 
ended up buying the house, 
instead. “I couldn't say it was 
beautiful," says Ferrell in 
retrospect, "It just seemed 
worth saving, I guess.” 

T he city sold her the 
bungalow for $300, then gave 
her thirty days to get it out of 
town. .Someone else might 
have panicked, hut Ferrell 
knew that her father once 


routinely moved farmhouses 
around his Oklahoma County 
acreage, so she simply turned 
to the yellow f pages and 
looked u n d e r h o u se m overs . 

T he next thirty days were a 
mixed bag. Ferrell spent a few 
nights ar 71 7 standing guard 
over the house's valuable 
hardware w'hile the house was 
slowly readied for the trip* 
Woodwork was dismantled, 
numbered, bundled, and piled 
in the dining room, "The top 
floor and roof w ere ripped off 
and discarded,” recalls Ferrell, 
“T he second floor w r as gutted 
and the walls laid across the 
top.” 

May 1, the house left for 
Chandler under threatening 
skies. “It was an eighty-mile 
trip,” says Ferrell, "and wc 
collapsed a country' bridge and 
took a few street signs and 
tree limbs along the way.” 

When the house slid iuto 
place on a hilltop lot on the 
northwest edge of Chandler, 

BY IEANN 


Ferrell says she knew' it was a 
beginning of sons. And she 
was right. I let experience 
with 717, combined with a year 
living in Alexandria, Virginia, 
bad turned Ferrell into a 
preservationist, “I came back 
from Alexandria, where 
everyone was working on old 



Sally Ferrell with her 
bungalow bark in one piece. 


houses, to Chandler,” recalls 
Ferrell, "and I saw r the 
potential. I saw how these old 
buildings and homes could 
add tti our tourism potential 
and our quality of life.” 

Ferrell and her husband, 
Don, owned the Lincoln 
County News then, so one of 
her first steps was to launch a 
series on preservation* She 
w rote a newspaper story a 

E M. D E V L I N 


week for eight years. 

She went on to be ap- 
pointed to the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation 
Advisory Board (each state has 
two volunteers). And she set 
an example in other w ays, too. 
The Ferrells have rehabili- 
tated two cottages and two 
downtown buildings in 
Chandler and have others in 
the works. Ferrell has also 
worked on solidifying 
Chandler's place in history as 
one of the towns on historic 
Route 66. Through Ferrell's 
efforts and those of like- 
minded folks, Chandler (pop. 
2,900) now has eight proper- 
ties on the National Register 
of I l istoric Places, Five other 
buildings are on the state 
register. 

Along the way, there have 
been losses* Ferrell takes 
partial blame for the town 
bulldozing its old county 
courthouse in 1967 after lire 
struck one of its upper floors* 
“We were young in those days, 
and we didn't adequately 
support the group that was 
trying to save it,” she says 
sadly* 
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MARYJO MEACHAM: 
THE FRONT LINE 


It's a preservation truism 
that no building or district is 
really historic until somebody 
in Washington says it is. But 
eve n Wa s h i ngto n m u st wa i t 
for Maryjo Meacham. 

The director of the design/ 
research center for Oklahoma 
University’s college of 
architecture, Meacham does 
for history what stock clerks 
do for groceries: she does 
inventory. '] guess wc are the 
front line for preservation,” 

M e a c h a m co n fi rm s , “ bee a us e 
you don't know what’s historic 
in a town till you've taken an 
inventory- of it." 

An inventory' starts, like a 
military campaign, with a 
reconnaissance survey. 
Meacham piles into her car 
and drives streets looking for 
clusters of properties at least 


' 1 ‘h e defining m e m o ry of 
Ron Frantzs high school days 
ar Putnam City High has 
always heen urban renewal. 

"It was a time when they were 
blowing up a lot of buildings 
in downtown Oklahoma City,” 
Frantz recalls, “and l just 
knew 1 didn't like it.” 

Asa quiet protest, lie left 
the state co study architecture 
ar Tulane University in New 
Orleans. “I had always heard 
about the French Quarter and 
all the grand houses on St. 

C -ha ties Avenue,” recalls 
I ; rant/, “And it was every* 
rhing that 1 hoped it would be. 
I never planned to come back 
to Oklahoma.” 

As his studies unfolded, 
however, Frantz found 
himself increasingly irritated 


Maryjo Meacham and her 
Norman colonial revival 


fifty years old that were built 
at the same time or in the 
same architectural style. She 
promptly eliminates (figura- 
tively, of course) areas outside 
the criteria. Then, armed with 
a clipboard, a camera, and an 
old Sanborn Insurance map 
(from a company that until 
1940 routinely drew every 


that magazines on preserva- 
tion never had examples from 
his home state. When he saw 
an article on Guthrie in 
Historic Preservation in 1979, 

“I just fell in love with the 
photographs,” Frantz recalls. 
“I couldn’t believe it was 
thirty miles north of the city 
and I had never heard of it,” 
That summer he headed 
for Guthrie, One look, and he 
decided his thesis would he 
on the Victor Block’s revival. 
Next he met Ruby Fry on. 
Ruby Tryon's family had 
owned the historic Gaffney 
building in downtown 
Guthrie for years, hut Ruby 
had only recently decided to 
redo the upstairs (vacant some 
forty years) as an apartment so 
she could be within walking 


building — down to its garage, 
porch placement, color, and 
facade — for every city in the 
U.S.), she sets out on foot to 
document all structures- — 
from gas stations to depart- 
ment stores. She takes two 
photographs of each site and 
makes copious notes, “Two 
people,” says Meacham, “can 
do eighty properties in a day.” 
Meacham looks for age, 
integrity, quantity, and 
historical and architectural 
significance — a property's role 
in the town's history, for 
exa m pi c . A bu i I d ing ca n ’ t be 
covered with metal siding 
(even if it's in mint condition 
underneath) and contribute to 
the area's historical signifi- 
cance. “If you take the siding 
off, however,” says Meacham, 
“it can count the next time.” 
She uses courthouse 
records, old newspaper 
accounts, and county histories 
to piece together why a 
building is there. In 


distance of the post office, 
pharmacy, and her doctor. 

The older woman told the 
vo u ng a rch i tec t a h< rut her 
plan, and the two became fast 
friends. That next spring, just 
before Frantz's graduation 
from Tulane, a letter and a 
check from Ruby arrived in 



Ron Frantz, architect , Okla- 
homa . Main Street Program. 


the mail. “Know money must 
be tight,” wrote Ruby. “Want 
to make sure you have enough 
gas in tin ev to get back to 
restore my building.” 


RON FRANTZ: 
LIVING HIS WORK 


Grandfield (pop. 1,445), for 
example, Meacham learned an 
oil boom in the early part of 
the century was responsible 
for a cluster of downtown 
buildings being of the same 
design and age. 

Once a folder is completed 
on each building ("neat 
enough so someone can pick it 
up five years later and 
understand it”), she draws 
boundaries on the map for the 
districts she believes are 
potentially eligible for the 
National Register of Historic 
Places. And her job is done. 

Others decide whether to 
nominate the area to the 
register. Even if that never 
happens, says Meacham, her 
work is not for naught. 

“In almost every ease, " 
says Meacham, “an inventory 
makes people appreciate their 
surroundings more. Ir inspires 
them to try and do something, 
and it becomes a point of 
pride*” 


“It was really neat,” Frantz 
says of the cheery summons. 

It also worked. Frantz 
returned to Oklahoma to work 
on preservation projects in 
Guthrie and on Ruby's 
building. Within a year, he 
had bought an old bungalow 
in Oklahoma Giiy's historic 
Pasco district, and he had 
become enamored with 
Oklahoma's architectural past: 
the sophisticated urban 
planning of Pawhuska, the 
Richardson Romanesque 
sandstone buildings of 
Newkirk, the 1920s oil-boom 
architecture of Sapulpa and 
Okmulgee, the charming 
bungalows and neighborhoods 
of Ponca City and Marlow, 
and the quirky cobblestone 
design of Medicine Park. 

In 1986, when the fledgling 
Oklahoma Main Street 
Program undertook a national 
search for iis first architect, 
Frantz recalls thinking, “Oh, 
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MELVENA HEISCH: 
THE SOURCE 


I’m sitting right here.” 

They found him. 

Though Frantz has since 
helped dozens of towns 
reclaim their architectural 
heritage, he says one of his 
greatest accomplishments is a 
small hook, entitled Design 
Guidelines for Revitalizing 
Oklahoma's Downtowns , that he 
wrote to (juiet naysayers who 
didn't think Oklahoma had 
any great architecture. 

Frantz’s book, which defines 
styles of old buildings and 
gives advice on how to go 
about rehabilitating them, is 
now used as a textbook at two 
universities and as a preserva- 
tion guide by some eighty 
communities and thirty-seven 
states. 

Says Ron Frantz proudly, 
“When I first moved back, 
people didn't want to talk 
about preservation. Now they 
do." 


When someone suggests 
that Oklahoma is too young to 
have historic buildings, 
Melvena Heisch quietly 
points out two things. One, 
the historic clock starts ticking 
at the fifty-year mark. And 
two, life here didn't start in 
l ( >o7 or even 1889. “The Five 
Tribes had all been removed 
to Oklahoma and established 
governments, great schools, 
and capitol buildings by the 
late 1830s,” observes Heisch, 
deputy state historic preserva- 
tion officer at the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 

In other words, she sets 
them straight fast. And then 
she throws them a curve. She 
reminds them that history is a 
process, and that there are 



things not even built yet that 
w ill be historic someday. 

“1 think people ought to 
know that what they’re 
building may be all that’s left 
to reflect their time and place 
on this earth, and maybe they 
should think twice about w hat 


they’re building." 

T he National Historic 
Preservation Act of 1966 es- 
tablished a register of historic 
places, but it also decreed 
each state would have an 
office to review federally 
aided, licensed, or funded 
projects. A highway may now 
be detoured to avoid a historic 
district; a building may be 
moved rather than demol- 
ished; or when all else fails 
and a structure must go, it 
may at least be documented 
and the draw ings deposited at 
the Library of Congress. 

Winning, Heisch points out, 
is a relative thing in the world 
of preservation. “If people in a 
community don’t place any 
value on their historic 
buildings," she says, “there’s 
not much chance anything we 
do or say would help them 
save them. Education is the 
key to preservation working." 



Tulsa’s River Parks 


UOKLAHOMAjI 

Nm/E AMERICA 


Tribal drums aren't the only sounds that 
surround Native America. In June alone 
you’ll see Mozart in the park, a maior iazz 

FEST AND COUNTLESS CONCERTS IN SPLENDID 
SURROUNDINGS. SlNG-ALONG PIANO BARS? 

Oklahoma! staged underthe stars? 
Just come... and play it by ear 


U|ati ve Eju sic 


For a FREE vacation guide call 1-800-652-6552 or write Oklahoma Tourism P 0 Box 60789. Oklahoma City. OK 73146 
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FREDERICA GEORGIA 



PRESERVING 

MAI N STRE ET 


N ine twelve Main 
Street has been 
asleep for thirty 
years. Its two 
second floor windows once 
looked out on roughnecks 
and railroad men bustling by 
on the sidewalks below, 
spending their nil dollars on 
new boots and phonographs, 
toupees, and tonic water. Bur 
the panes of glass were cov- 
ered by aluminum siding in 
the l%Os, as were the win- 
dows of most of the other 
buildings in Duncan. The downtown was losing 
customers, and aluminum siding seemed just the 
remedy: with jazzy new facades, people thought, 
the town's humble old commercial buildings — 
standing along the street like so many doddering 
shopkeepers — might still find a place in the 
modern world. But instead of reviving, Duncan 
only got drowsier 

As the streets emptied and awnings sagged 
with age, businessmen packed their things and 
moved co the new shopping mall outside of town. 
Idle old courthouse, once the heart of the city, 
was torn down in the 1960s to make way for new 
development, but the downtown was too far gone 
to notice. Soon empty parking lots lined the 
street, and the lights of the last movie theater 
faded. By the early 1980s, it seemed unlikely that 


Duncan would ever wake up. 
For Rose ! I a McQuaim 
downtown Duncan's gradual 
collapse was especially hard 
to watch. A sturdy, practical 
woman with a natural busi- 
ness sense, McQuain grew 
up in Guthrie, where her fa- 
ther ran a printing shop in 
one of the grand territorial 
buildings on Oklahoma Av- 
enue, '‘Downtown is the 
backbone of this country," 
she declares, fixing you with 
a hard look through her 
spectacles. “Without it a small community has no 
central focus outside of the football stadium,” 
Nevertheless, when McQuain's children were 
grown and she finally had the time to start a 
business of her own — sewing racing silks fur 
jockeys— she moved into a prefabricated metal 
building along the highway, Duncan's downtown 
just didn't have enough customers. “Three years 
ago,” she recalls, “you could have had your pick 
of parking spaces on Main Street.” It wasn't until 
last year, when a friend told her about the suc- 
cesses of the Oklahoma Main Street Program, a 
small town revitalization program administered 
by the National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
that McQuain decided to take a look at 912 Main 
Street. 

Something was definitely afoot in Duncan. 


Our frontier 

TOWNS AND OLD 
NEIGHBORHOODS 
MIGHT WELL BE 
THE GREATEST 
RESOURCE 
WE HAVE. 


BY BURKHARD BILGE R 


The fart that the Kaleidoscope Art Gallery in Guthrie is often fa hen as the oldest building in town is a tribute to the 
design by Norman architect Am Henderson . The gallery was built in 1984 to infill a gap in a historic block . 
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Almost, it reminded McQuain of 
Guthrie and the thrill of its busy 
sidewalks forty years ago. Awnings 
over storefronts had been repaired, 
and boards were coming off the win- 
dows of abandoned buildings. An 
antique mall was doing a booming 
business in w hat was once a hospital, 
and the restored l ; irst National 
Bank building looked as 
good as it had in 1900 
when its sandstone 
walls and terra cotta 
arches were newly 
laid. By the time 
McQuain \ isited 912, 
it was one of the last 
buildings available for 
rent in a downtown 
that had been sixty 
percent vacant only six 
years before. “It was pretty 
dreary in here," McQuain 
recalls. “ There was just a bare light 
bulb hanging from the ceiling." To 
her surprise, however, the landlord 
was w illing to renovate the entire 
building to her specifications. Plas- 
terboard came down, brick w alls w ere 
stripped, and the second floor was 
opened up with a new staircase and a 
restored interior balcony. Then in the 
early spring came the crowning 
stroke: the aluminum siding, long 
since chipped and sagging, w as finally 
peeled away, leaving those wide 
windows behind it to blink in the sun 
for the first time in thirty years. 

f rom the advantage of McQuain’s 
new office above Main Street, the 
transformation of downtown Duncan 
seems miraculous — like the scene in 
Sleeping Beauty w hen the spell is bro- 
ken and the haunted, thorn-covered 
castle is suddenly revived. But such 
miracles are being repeated with un- 
nerving regularity across Oklahoma. 
W hile banks have fallen and real es- 
tate speculators have gone bankrupt 
around them, small tow ns and inner- 
city neighborhoods have managed to 
re\ itali/e themseK es. Since 1986, the 



seventeen Oklahoma towns involved 
in the Main Street program have alone 
reinvested more than $24 million in 
themselves, adding 421 new businesses 
and creating 1,200 new jobs. Along the 
way, the virtues of preservation and 
rehabilitation — all but forgotten in the 
flurry of “urban renew al" in the 1960s 
and mall-building during the oil 
boom years — have been 
discovered. Admittedly, the 
change of heart has owed 
less to sentiment than to 
economic necessity. But 
here and there across 
Oklahoma the emotional 
rewards anti environ- 
mental sense of preserv- 
ing old buildings arc be- 
coming ends in them- 
selves. “I think it's un- 
American not to be down- 
town," McQuain declares 
flatly — forgetting, for a moment, that 
she only just arrived. 

CATCHING UP 
TO THE PAST 

Nationally, the preservation move- 
ment has older, stronger roots than lo- 
cal history would imply. Oklahoma had 
barely seen settlers when the Mt. 
Vernon's Ladies' Association Society 
organized the country's first preserva- 
tion campaign in 1859. And in 1928, 
when Charleston, South Carolina, be- 
came the first city in the l IS. to protect 
its historic district Oklahoma's cities 
were still in their infancy. After W orld 
War II, sudden prosperity and the baby 
boom gave birth to two great urban 
traumas: the flight to the suburbs and 
urban renewal. But Oklahoma's cities 
were still too young to abandon or re- 
new. While historic dow ntow ns across 
the country were alternatively being 
left to the poor and leveled to make 

\ froz e, u salvager/ Hon 's head is on display at 
the Bank of Oklahoma plaza in OKC. Right, 
Oklahoma City's Bricktown, once the city's 
industrial core, houses offices and restaurants. 
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The Creek Council House in Okmulgee survived a 1906 attack by Creek leader Chitto Haryo and his followers, who opposed allotment and state- 
hood, but was nearly lost to neglect. It's now being restored to its original 1876 condition, inside and out. 


way for office buildings and highways, 
downtown Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
were raising their first skyscrapers. 

So it was that when the preservation 
movement spontaneously combusted 
in the 1960s, this state never caught 
fire. In 1966, when the National His- 
toric Preservation Act was being signed 
in Washington — officially protecting 
the country's historic places for the first 
time — Duncan was in the grips of the 
aluminum-siding craze. 

The preservation movement has 
lagged behind here, some have argued, 


because our old buildings haven't been 
worthy of it. Unlike New England or 
the Old South, Oklahoma has none of 
the colonial churches. Revolutionary 
War powder houses, and presidential 
birthplaces that we were brought up to 
think of as historic. Our buildings, no 
matter how colorful or vital their his- 
tory, often seem too young to be ven- 
erated. The Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety has been around since 1893 put- 
ting up historical markers, but apart 
from a zealous few who fought to push 
through city ordinances to preserve 


places like I leritage Hills in Oklahoma 
City and downtown Guthrie in the 
early 1970s, most Oklahomans, until 
recently, hadn't lost enough of their 
heritage to become preservationists. 
“It's hard for people to grasp that 
things built in their lifetime can be 
historic," says Melvena I leisch of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. “Often, 
buildings have to reach the magic age 
of fifty years before people think of 
them that way." In fact, so many 
buildings from the 1920s, thirties, and 
forties were torn down after the war. 
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I Icisch points out, that buildings from 
that period have become the rarest in 
the country, leaving Oklahoma with a 
number of unexpected riches. 

Tulsa's collection of Art Deco 
buildings from the 1920s (second in 
number only to Miami), for example, 
were considered architectural frivoli- 
ties during the '50s and '60s. Now, the 
Mid-Continent building and Boston 
Avenue Methodist Church (the first 
cathedral built in a modern style) are 
seen as masterpieces. Many of the 
mansions from that period, built by oil 
barons like KAY. M a Hand and Waite 
Phillips, arc extravagant testimony to 
a time w hen the state was home to the 



wealthiest men in the country. 

More often, however, the buildings 
with the richest history don't call at- 
tention to themselves, Though locals 
may hardly notice them, simple train 
depots like Shawnee's Santa Fc station 
(patterned after a Scottish lighthouse) 
and country banks like the one in 
Boley, which was robbed by Pretty Boy 
Floyd’s gang when Boley was one of 
the rare all-black towns on the Great 
Plains, have more to say about our past 
than scores of big city insurance build- 
ings modeled after the Parthenon. 

Oklahoma's wealth in Native 
American buildings and remains— 
from the Spiro mounds to the govern- 
ment buildings of the Choctaw, 
Cherokee, and Creek — Is often simi- 
larly overlooked. The Creek Council 
1 louse in Okmulgee, an elegant sand- 
stone edifice that served as the Creek 
people’s capital in Indian Territory, 
once sent delegates to Washington 
from its l louse of kings and 1 louse of 
Warriors, Nearly torn down in the early 
1900s (when Will Rogers, speaking 
from the stage of the Hippodrome 
theater in the eleventh hour, convinced 
locals to preserve it), the council house 
has been slowly falling into ruin ever 
since. Now Okmulgee citizens have 
raised close to a million dollars to re- 
store it, 

1 1 ere, finally, the state's youth ren- 
dered one of its few benefits: supplied 
with numerous photographs and de- 
scriptions of the council house, pres- 
ervationists can restore it to its exact, 
original state. “When we do decide to 
restore a building or a town/' Okla- 
homa Main Street architect Ron Frantz 
points out, “we don't have to do a lot 
of the guesswork that places like Bos- 
ton and New Orleans dec We have 
bird's-eye views of the early towns 
done at the turn of the century, 
Sanborn lire insurance maps, and pho- 
tographs dating back to the land run/’ 

The help such old records can give 
comes at a cost: even as it helps rcsrorc 
an old building, a faded albumen print 



shows how mans equally fine places 
have been lost — torn down before they 
had the chance to become historic. As 
in the Fast, urban renewal and subur- 
ban flight reached the state about a 
decade before the preservation move- 
ment, so that by the 1970s and '80s, 
many of Oklahoma's most historic 
buildings had been destroyed. Small 
but state h neoclassical courthouses in 
towns like Duncan and Chandler, art 
deco post offices, and turreted Victo- 
rian homes all came down. Guthrie, 
now a state showpiece for its flambny- 



In Anadarko, ingenuity. donations from ail 
quarters* and Oklahoma City architect Don 
Heck created a community library (tap} in an 
old city garage (bottom}. 


ant territorial storefronts, lost twenty 
percent of its territorial era buildings to 
new developments, w hile Lawton 
simply bulldozed twelve blocks of its 
downtown to erase urban decay — -re- 
placing it with a shopping mall. 

In Oklahoma City and Tulsa, urban 
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Jfr##/, Ardmore $ Main Street , pictured in 1989* lacks identity and polish. 

Aim ve. this drawing hy architect Ron Frantz of the Main Street program 
illustrates how low-cost changes can yield lag results ♦ Frantz recommended 
merchants strip plywood from upper windows, replace signs with ones of higher 
qualify, and n\ place worn-out awnings and mansards , (So far, three hu tiding 
o waters have followed Frantz- V adz ice, > / iehw t Chandler's I / am el A venue as 
it looks on the Fourth of July, 


sprawl took a more insidious toll. 
Rather chan replace historic districts, 
new developments moved farther and 
farther away from the cities' center, 
sapping life from downtown. Neigh- 
borhoods like the Pasco, once a close- 
knit, middle-class community in 
Oklahoma City, fell into disrepair as 
owners moved to split-level houses 
outside of town. In turn, shopping 


malls, like theme-park versions of the 
downtowns they supplanted, sprang up 
to serve the new suburbanites. Hit by 
bit, Oklahoma City, Enid, and a few 
other c ities were becoming what urban 
planners call Monuts”: thriving cities 
wrapped around decaying centers— 
centers that, seen in another mind-set, 
might be called historic districts. 

In smaller towns, the drama was 


played out in miniature. As strip shop- 
ping centers and giant discount stores 
sprang up outside of town, dow n town's 
share of retail business dropped from a 
high of eighty percent in the 1950s to 
fifteen percent in the '80s. Duncan, 
which had fo e movie theaters down- 
town in its heyday, ended up with a 
single six-plex on its outskirts. And 
while the oil boom brought prosperity 
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to Okmulgee residents, it left 
: Okmulgee's downtown with more va- 
: eancies than ever. "Wc do not use 
| bombs and powder kegs to destroy ir- 
| replaceable structures relating to the 
5 story of American civilization,” die 
5 Special Commission on Historic Pres- 
ervation had warned in the 1960s. “We 
use the corrosion of neglect or the 
thrust of bulldozers." In Oklahoma, a 
quarter century later, the words still 
rang true. 

LESSONS FROM 
THE MALLS 

Looking out across an empty room 
from an empty desk in the department 
of commerce building, Susie Cl in art! 
was starting to get nervous. It was 
November, 1985, and Oklahoma’s 
economy had hit bottom: unemploy- 
ment was up to 8.2 percent, per capita 
income was twenty percent less than 
the national average, and Wal- Marts 
were circling the state’s small towns 
like vultures, snapping up what was left 
of business. Clinard, fresh from work- 
ing wonders with the Main Street 
program in Georgetown, Texas, was 
supposed to save the day. “It was kind 
of scary at first," she says. “But in ret- 
rospect [ think that Main Street might 
not have worked in a boom time. Hie 
towns knew that they needed to do 
something to help themselves, but they 
didn't have all the answers," 

The answers, as developed by the 
National Main Street Center since 
1977, were largely cribbed from 
downtown's chief nemesis, “Main 
Street has learned a lot from malls," 
says Peter Brink, a vice president with 


the National Trust for I I i stone Preser- 
vation, “the need for overall manage- 
ment and the importance of market- 
ing — and the fact that you have to be 
very good ro stay in business." T or too 
long, downtown stores have relied on 
faithful customers and central locations 
cc> bring them business. They've kept 
the same merchandise and prices even 
when their customers have grown 
poorer; they’ve closed at five and on 
Sundays as if women who once 
shopped for their families during 
w eekdays never joined the work force. 

Shopping malls have kept in closer 
touch w ith their communities— often 
through sophisticated surveys and 
marketing research. To survive, 
Oklahoma's downtowns have had to 
appropriate some of that marketing 
savvy for themselves. 

In the years that follow ed Clinard’s 
arrival in Oklahoma City, seventeen 
towns were chosen from among dozens 
of applications. In each, a Main Street 
manager was hired to help overhaul a 
town’s promotional campaigns, pliysi- 
ca 1 a p [ >e a ra n ce , a n d store selection. B \ 
recruiting businesses that enhanced an 
area's focus (Duncan now hills itself as 
“the Southwest's largest home im- 
provement center") and clustering 
businesses so customers didn't hav e to 
walk all over town, downtowns emu- 
lated the convenience of a mall. 

Promotional committees in Main 
Street towns, meanwhile, worked to 
increase foot traffic with special events: 
Kl Reno fries the world’s largest onion- 
frie d ha mb u rger every N l ay , \ [ cAleste r 
throws a “Bean Dance" the 'Thursday 
night before Labor Day, and Shaw nee 
hosts an annual Oktoberfest, 



Finally, once their customers' inter- 
est w as piqued, the towns w ere ready 
fora deeper transformation. Supported 
by Main Street technical assistance and 
ten percent to twenty percent federal 
tax credits for rehabilitation, store 
owners in Oklahoma's Main Street 
tow ns did everything from spiff up 
their window displays ru restore 
buildings to their pre-WWl elegance, 
A brick garage in Anadarko, using 
funds provided from everyone from the 
local Bov Scouts to the federal gov- 
ernment, became a community library 
with a sunken reading pit w here tlie 
mechanic’s pit used tube. The Mabrey 
family, third-generation owners of 
Okmulgee's Citizen's National Bank, 
spent $270,000 digging a 1906 sand- 
stone building out from behind a ton of 
marble and tapioca -colored stucco. The 
project initially drew local scorn, but as 
the building’s workmanship was ex- 
posed derision turned to support. 
Taken together. Main Street towns 
have spent more than $2 million on 
restoring their facades. 

Tor all its energy, the Main Street 
program is in some ways a tactical re- 
treat, Realizing the\ can't compete 
directly with large- volume discount 
stores, small businesses have had to 
work a profit from the margins of W al- 
Mart 's market. In the process, down- 
town has become the pro\ ince of prices 
boutiques and specialty stores rather 
than the workaday soul of a commu- 
nity. People no longer go to Main 
Street to buy food or refrigerators: they 
go, instead, to shop for pew ter candle- 
sticks, handmade boots, and damask 
tablecloths. Its appeal to old-fashioned 
values notwithstanding* dow ntown lias 









had to reinvent itself in order to sur- 
vive. 

In the long run, it may be the first 
step down a path that eventually circles 
back, with beautiful old downtowns 
ultimately the winners. As America’s 
baby boomers age, city planners in- 
creasingly see a need for what down- 
towns and small towns once offered: 
places where the elderly (or frazzled 
dual-career families) can live within 
walking distance of their doctors, 
pharmacies, restaurants, dry 
cleaners, and libraries, 
while still enjoying the 
amenities of big shade 
trees, landscaped parks, | 
and sidewalks. 

In McAI ester, for 
example, the historic 
eleven-story Hotel Aldridge 

was set to become a parking lot, 
when its owners realized the cost of 
asbestos removal and demolition made 
that too expensive an option (the cost 
would have been $55,000 per parking 
space). Instead, Main Street manager 
Lynn Roberts put the owners in touch 
with a Houston developer she had met 
while working in Pam pa, 'Texas, The 
developer had transformed a similar old 
building in Pam pa into an elderly 
housing development. He is now doing 
the same in McAlester with the 1 lord 
Aldridge. 

WASTING TIME 

With vast natural resources and the 
beckoning open spaces of the West, 
Americans have long valued growth 
and modernity above conservation and 
history. As a result, our cities have been 
rebuilt every few decades to accom- 
modate the whims of the free market 
and the changing demands of technol- 
ogy, rather than growing organically 
over centuries as have most European 
cities. Towns once defined by train 
stations and trolley tracks have given 
way to cities built around highways and 
parking lots. All this tearing down and' 



rebuilding has been portrayed as the 
mark of a vigorous economy — never 
mind the decades worth of labor and 
millions of tons of materials being 
wasted. A 5,000-square-foot house not 
only represents 950 pounds of nails, 
but if the lumber in it were laid end to 
end it would cut a path seven miles 
long, one foot wide, and one inch thick. 
Our appetite for building translates 
into a national consumption of three 
million acres of softwood timber a year. 
It is only recently that folks have 
begun to question the envi- 
ronmental consequences of 
such behavior. 

For a politician with a 
few years in office, cer- 
tainly urban sprawl seems 
an economic bonanza. But 
to the larger community that 

has to pay for new roads, fire 
stations, hospitals, and utilities to ser- 
vice a donut-shaped city, it can be a 
disaster. As Oklahoma City has 
stretched across more than 600 square 
miles, its tax revenues have been 
spread ever more thinly, leaving less 
money for park maintenance and 
fewer policemen to patrol each square 
mile. City buses have had to cover an 
area twice as large as New York City 
to reach a population only one-eigh- 
teenth the size. In the end. the city has 
struggled to build new schools and fa- 
cilities for developments on its out- 
skirts even as their equivalents have 
been abandoned downtown. 

Fortunately, the short-term eco- 
nomic benefits of preservation have 
improved over the years. Until the 
1970s, even if developers could be 
persuaded to stay downtown, they still 
argued that it was cheaper to tear down 
an old building and start from scratch 
than to renovate. Ironically, the oil 
crisis of the early 1970s proved to be a 
blessing in disguise in this regard. Be- 
tween 1971 and 1976, construction 
costs doubled nationwide along with 
the costs of the energy needed to pro- 
duce materials and buildings. By 1975, 


ease studies showed that the cost of 
rehabilitating an old building generally 
ran twenty-five to thirty-three percent 
less than the costs of building a com- 
parable new building. When the tax 
reform of 1976 provided the first fed- 
eral tax incentives for preservation, old 
buildings could suddenly earn the cost 
of some of their own renovation. 

The financial picture is no longer 
quite so rosy: the costs of new con- 
struction dropped along with oil prices 
during the 1980s, and then came the 
nationwide recession. Still, preserva- 
tion seems to be holding its own. Fed- 
eral tax credits for rehabilitation of 
commercial buildings remain, and 
many historic districts have received 
some timely help from the country's 
fastest growing industry: tourism. Ris- 
ing Hoods of tourists have been the 

saving grace of renovated historic dis- 
tricts from Annapolis, Maryland, to 
Galveston, 'Texas, to Guthrie, Okla- 
homa. To a Swedish, German, or Japa- 
nese tourist raised on American west- 
erns, Oklahoma’s oil mansions and 
turn-of-the-century main streets, re- 
stored to their original stare, exude a 
romance to which natives have long 
since grown cold. Only foreign eyes, at 
times, can show us what we have worth 
presen in g. 


DEFINING 
THE GOOD FIGHT 

Tm not against preservation. I love 
old buildings," Gordon Sloggett says. 
'I'm just against stupidity.” Like many 
Oklahomans living in towns with a 
burgeoning preservation movement, 
Sloggett has spent a lot of time debat- 
ing a basic question: l low much trouble 
is an old building worth? Unlike most 
people, however, he has raken the de- 
bate to court. 

Two years ago, when Stillwater held 

Left . it detail from the Hamelden mansion in 
Luisa. Right, the 1 901 Apache State Bank is 
mm a heal museum . One of the Kiowa Five 
painted figures on the wall that remain today. 
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a vote to decide where its new library 
should be built, Sloggett voted for a site 
at the heart of the old downtown resi- 
dential district, next to a high school 
built in 1918. Like most Stillwater 
citizens, he hadn't read the proposal’s 
fine print. The library 
would not only be built 
next to the old school, the 
city would rehabilitate 
the old building and in- 
corporate it into the de- 
sign* “This is an ugly old 
building with no his- 
torical significance,” 

Slogger t now says* “It 
was condemned back in 
the 1950s, the roof is 
mostly gone, and the in- 
side stinks to high 
heaven*' 1 

Last year, Sloggett 
launched a grassroots 
campaign to stop the 
plan, 1 le formed a group 
called Citizens For An All 
New Library, and its 
members circulated pe- 
titions, wrote scathing 
lettcrs-to-the-cditor in 
the Stillwater News Press, 
and eventually brought 
the city to court — tactics 
generally used by pres- 
ervationists to save 
buildings. “We did our 
homework,” he says. 

Sloggetc’s group ar- 
gued that it would not 
on ly cost more per square 
foot to rehabilitate the 
old building than to build 
a new one* but it would 
also add $100,000 per 
year to the costs of oper- 
ating the library. The li- 
bra ry p I a n 1 s a re h i tec ts, i n 
turn, argued that reno- 
vating the high school 
might make the library 
more expensive, but it 
would also increase its 


size by half and contribute architectural 
and material attributes the city could 
not afford to purchase at today’s prices. 
They also disputed Sloggett’s figures 
on operating costs. At the height of the 
debate, a straw poll taken by the 


News Press** h owed 450 votes against the 
old building’s rehabilitation and only 
fifty votes in favor* Though Sloggctt’s 
group eventually lost its ease on tech- 
nical grounds (details of the plan had all 
been published in the newspaper as 
required by law), public 
opinion seemed to be 
largely on their side* 
“The problem with 
old buildings is that 
people can only see the 
warts and blemishes/' 
says Winfrey Houston, 
one of the library pro- 
posal's strongest advo- 
cates, “They don't see 
the style and structure.” 
An attorney, city com- 
missioner, and former 
board member of the 
Payne County 1 listorical 
Society and Stillwater's 
Main Street program, 
I louston has been one of 
the guiding lights of 
preservation in Still- 
water for almost a de- 
cade. Years before the 
Main Street Program ar- 
rived, Houston bought 
three dilapidated build- 
ings downtown dating 
from 1913 and 1914. 
boarded up and painted 
a dreary yellow, the 
buildings were losing 
m on e y when Houston 
decided to pour a little 
less than a million dollars 
into restoring them. 
Nine yea rs la tc r, a 1 1 th ree 
buildings are on the Na- 
tional Historic Register; 
together, they've grossed 
substantially more than 
[ louston 's investment. 
With equal care given 
to its restoration, I lous- 
ton believes, the high 
school could be turned 
from an eyesore into a 


About face 


Towana Spivey, soft spoken 
and with the methodical man- 
ner of the archaeologist that he 
is, seems hardly the type to 
stand in a bulldozer's path, hut 
during his tenure as director of 
the Ft. Sill Muse urn outside 
I >awt<>n, Spivey has 
done just that. I le’s 
protested the de- 
molition of build- 
ings, stopped crews 
from cutting down 
historic trees, and 
blocked a plan to 
install aluminum 
siding over stone 
buildings* 

All the while, he was just 
following regulations, says 
Spivey, a civilian employee of 
the Army, l aider Section 106 of 
the National Historic Preser- 
vation Act, enacted in 1966, 
before federal funds, permits, 
or authorization can be given to 
a project affecting historic 
properties, the planned change 
must be reviewed by the state 
office of historic preservation. 

In the early 1980s, Spivey 
felt, he says, like a lone wolf* 
He got so tired of being told 
that the materials to properly 
repair historic buildings didn't 
exist, he assembled his own 
library' of sources. 

lint lately, events at Fort Sill 
are proving the effect a change 
in personalities ean make, says 
Mel vena Heisch of the State 
Historic Preservation Office in 
Oklahoma City. 

Recently, as part of base- 


wide renovation of kitchens and 
bathrooms, the army paid spe- 
cial attention to officer’s quar- 
ters built in the 1930s* 

The Spanish Mission Re- 
vival-style buildings, like those 
of the Presidio in San Francisco, 



No more a iterations a /terra t ions * 


were built from standardized 
plans created for the South- 
west region (Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who designed New 
York City’s Central Park had a 
hand in the regional landscaping 
plans). Built with stunning at- 
tention to detail inside and out, 
each apartment had wooden 
floors, clay tile walls, French 
d oo rs a n d , a sun po re h * Wo r k - 
ing with SHPO, Colonel 
I lamp ton Conley put together a 
plan that called for re- 
porcelain ing claw-foot tubs and 
refurbishing 1930s kitchen 
cabinets in some of the units. 

Since Fort Sill personnel 
shifted over to the new, coop- 
erative mode, they’ve done an 
exemplary job of it* notes SI IPO 
staffers. The documents 
they've filed at the state arc 
among the most beautifully 
prepared: crisp, dean, and 
complete* — Barbara Palmer 
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landmark. Preservation architects like 
Ron Frantz have shown that floor 
plans in old buildings can be opened 
up by replacing load-bearing walls 
with steel columns; dingy spaces be- 
come charming when they’re restored 
and their windows opened up. The 
city of Waurika, for example, trans- 
formed its train station into a library, 
retaining its terrazzo floors and still 
holding costs to a fraction of what they 
would have been for an equally large 
new building. Similarly, in Oklahoma 
(lit\. Southwestern Bell turned Cen- 
tral High School (Oklahoma’s first 
high school) into an elegant corporate 
headquarters. 

But is Stillwater’s old high school 
historically significant enough to merit 
such care? And if so, where do preser- 
vationists draw the line? The National 
Register of Historic Places, which does 
its best to answer such thorny philo- 
sophical questions, accepts buildings 
for all the usual reasons — association 
w ith a famous person or event, won- 
derful architecture — but it also accepts 
places “that embody the distinctive 
characteristics of a type, period, or 
method of construction.” An early tract 
house in Levittown, New York, for 
example, may not be worth preserv ing 
in and of itself, but its neighborhood 
as a whole paints a vivid picture of 
American life in the 1950s. This cri- 
terion may seem like a catchall: it can 
cov er everything from the brow nstone 
rows of Brooklyn and Boston to the 
1905 brick outhouse in (’handler that 
Sally Ferrell is trying to place on the 
Register. Its very breadth, however, 
has helped pull the preservation 
movement out of the drawing room 
and into the fight over the future of our 
cities. 

For Americans to stay in touch with 
their common past — people like 
Winfrey I louston now feel — we need 
historic buildings that we can live in 
and use, buildings that tell the story of 
a place and let us add on to it. 
Stillwater’s old high school never 


graduated any celebrities — and even 
Houston jokingly describes its archi- 
tectural style as “frontier austere.” Yet 
it might infuse the look and feel of 
turn-of-thc-century Oklahoma into the 
daily liv es of people in Stillwater as a 
museum or monument never could. 

According to the Downtown Area 
Plan 2010 that Houston and his col- 
leagues in Stillwater's preservation 
movement have drawn up, the library 
would help turn the city’s oldest 
neighborhood into a new cultural dis- 
trict. By turning the nearby Middle 
School into a community center, mov - 
ing pre-statehood homes to sites be- 
tween it and the new library, and pro- 
viding zoning incentives for the reno- 
vation of surrounding homes, the plan 
hopes to draw people to the city center 
who might otherwise move to new 
subdivisions outside of town. “We feel 
that there is a market for people who 
might want to live in a nice house 
within vv a Iking clista nee < >f dow n t< > w n,” 

I louston says. “ This is an opportunity 
to preserve history, giv e people back a 
sense of place, and to take economic 
advantage of what’s already there. 
Once these buildings are destroyed, no 
one will ever see anything like them 
again.” The library , by architecturally 
merging Stillwater’s past and present, 
would give the plan the symbolic an- 
chor it needs. 

HOMEWARD 

BOUND 

Houston’s plan is a v isionary leap 
from the pragmatic turf of the Main 
Street program. But inner-city com- 
munities throughout the state are 
finding they need vision to revive 
themselves. I Ionic owners get none of 
the economic perks that spur commer- 
cial renovation: even in their heyday, 
tax credits for rehabilitation nev er ap- 
plied to residences. 

I yacking economic incentives to jus- 
tify the costs of restoring an old house 
downtown, home ow ners have to fall 


back on the values w hich gave birth to 
the preservation movement in the first 
place: a respect for old places and the 
work and resources that went into 
making them. “People around me have 
the worst misconceptions about the 
inner city," Susan Urbach says. “I do 
not live in a slum. I live in a neat 
neighborhood with trees and side- 
walks. porches and sw ings. Some days 
you can hear the church bells ring." 
Urbach has lived in Gatewood, a 
neighborhood that borders on the 
Oklahoma City University campus, 
since 1988. In that time, she says, her 
neighborhood has been steadfastly re- 
juvenating itself. “I could take you on 
a walk through this neighborhood and 
show you tons of properties that are 
being rehabilitated. \Ye have ten 
houses in my block that have been sold 
to couples under forty — kindergarten 
and first grade classes at the schools are 
bursting at the seams.” 

Gatewood has taken the problems 
that drive most people from the inner 
city head-on. W ith a paid security pa- 
trol and a strong neighborhood asso- 
ciation, it keeps itself as safe and clean 
as a suburb. I )esignatcd an urban con- 
servation district with ordinances gov- 
erning all renovations, the neighbor- 
hood preserves its pre- 1940s flavor. 
Most importantly. Gatewood has 
managed to steer clear of real estate 
speculators — the bane of many inner- 
city neighborhoods in the 1980s: 
“Nothing can destroy a neighborhood 
like a slumlord who lets his buildings 
fall apart,” Urbach says. “People here 
own the buildings they live in. and 
they've never stopped caring about 
them, even during the down times, 
even during the oil bust." Over the last 
few years, their faith has paid off — 
Gatewood’s real estate value is steadily 
rising. 

Neighborhoods like Gatewood are 
recycling on a grand scale, conserving 
thousands of times more materials by 
restoring houses than they could by 
recycling aluminum cans and newspa- 
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Edna Ferber started her novelabout territorial Oklahoma, Cimarron, /// att upstairs bedroom of the Wa tonga home of territorial governor and 
newspaper publisher Thomas Ferguson. She probably sat on the front porch , too . The house is mm used as a museum . 


pers, Along die way, they often find 
that their recycled houses are liable to 
last longer than the new ones they 
might have built. Bill Swift, president 
of Advent Restoration, has been re- 
storing houses in Oklahoma for the last 
three years, riding a wave of interest in 
historic preservation. “In general,” he 
says, “the materials in older houses arc 
of higher quality than we can get today, 
and the detail in the woodwork and 
mill work is far more intricate and 
charming. 'There is some cut limestone 
work in a lot of the houses in the 
downtown area of a craftsmanship that 
just isn't found in this part of the 
country anymore,” 

But for people like Susan Urbach, 
the houses ultimately mean less than 
the way of life they embody. “ There is 
more a sense of neighborliness here,” 
says Urbach, “back then they built the 


porch in front, nor on the deck in back,” 

Houses like the 1925 home that 
Urbach is patiently renovating were 
built in a time when neighborhoods 
clustered around the center of town as 
around a warm fire. 'Those who are now 
restoring small- town Main Streets and 
returning to the inner city, however 
cautiously, arc escaping a different 
kind of desolation: the tedium of strip 
shopping centers and homogeneous 
subdivisions, the desolation of a culture 
that forgot, somewhere along the way, 
to put its soul in its buildings. 

The National Trust for Histone Preserva- 
tion will brings its annual National Town 
Muting on Main Street to Tulsa Ap/il 13- f 5. 
The conference, which is expected to draw more 
than 500 people from across the country , will 
include historic tours of Sa pul pa and 
Okmulgee — both Main St tret towns, an 
opening night reception at the Phi/brook 


Museum of Art. and a bash at the histone 
Cain V Ballroom . For more information, 
contact Susie Climird \ Oklahoma Main Street 
Program. P/1 26930. OKC . OK 73126- 
0980 , ( 405 ) 841-5124. 

In May t the Fourth Annual Statew ide 
Preservation Conference will be held in Tulsa. 
The conference, a project of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society in conjunction with the 
Oklahoma Main Street Program and the State 
Am Council of Oklahoma City, will offer 
programs on economic revitalization , 
preservation planning \ neighborhood 
conservation, and design. Registration is $25. 
For information , call the State Historic 
Preservation Office in Oklahoma City. (405) 
521-6249. ' gB 


Burkhcmi Bilger is associate editor of 
Karth watch magazine. His story “A 
Forest Reborn ” in our September 1990 
issue won a gold medal for public service 
in the Regional Publishers Association's 
annual competition in 1991. 
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ARCHITECTS WHO BUILT WITH SOUL 


JOSEPH FOUCART was a Belgium-born architect 
who worked on European projects like the Paris city 
hall before building in Guthrie during the booming 
1890s. Known for his use of native stone, domed 
turrets, and horseshoe arches, Foucarr designed the 
likes of the DeFord, Ron fils, and Gray Brothers 
buildings — setting an aesthetic tone that eventually 
resona ted t h rou gh o u £ G u ch ri e ' s do w n to w n . 

WILLIAM A. WELLS spent only ten years in 
Oklahoma (191)4-1914), but he left its capital city 
richer by nine structures. The commissions were 
few but important given that Wells was a student of 
Frank Lloyd Wright and a protege of Louis Sullivan 
(creator of the modern skyscraper), 

Wells's most Sullivanesque work is the twelve- 
story Golcord; his Wright-inspired houses, 1 1 18 N. 
Central Avenue and 229 NE Eleventh Street, 





BRUCE GOFF began his career at the age of 
eleven, when his father asked the Tulsa arch i tec- 
rural firm of Rush, Bndacou and Rush to give the 
talented boy something to do, and they did, 

Goff had a hand in the design of Tulsa’s famed 
Boston Avenue Methodist Church (built in 1929}, 
but it was his reside nr ia I designs, like the Ledbetter 
house in Norman where dime store ashtrays are 
used as windows, that won him international 
acclaim, — David ktiliek 


Weils V 1910 Colcord Building, OKC 


SOLOMON ANDREW LAYTON came in 1907 
to Oklahoma City where he lobbied for the capkol 
to be moved to his new hometown and built his 
reputation on buildings like the Skirvin Hotel. 

A prolific architect {he’s credited with forty-six 
school buildings and sixteen courthouses), he 
designed Oklahoma University's Bi/,zeli Memorial 
and restored Oklahoma State’s Old Central in 1929, 
Though urban renewal erased much of his work, 
efforts are afoot by Corners {Dedicated Oklahomans 
Marshalling Excellence and Rallying Spirit) to raise 
private funds to finish the dome on his most famous 
design: the state capitoL 


IQHN DUNCAN FORSYTH, the Scottish 
architect who designed Ponca City's M a Hand 
Mansion, is also responsible for Luisa’s residential 
neighborhoods exhibiting a mix of English Vernacu- 
lar. French Provincial, and Norman styles. 

He also designed some of Tulsa's most sophisti- 
cated addresses: the Marion Corp. Building, 114 E. 
5th, an essay in Federal restraint, and Iris own 
Streamline Deco house, 2827 S. Birmingham Place. 


1 .ay ton's 19 1! Ski run Plaza Hotel. OKC 


Forsyth s 1 9 JO 
M tt non Corp. , ‘falsa 


Fmcart's 1895 Bank , Perry 
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SALVAGING 


THE 

Spare parts 

FOR OLD 
BUILDINGS 



Jm k Smithschu k 



J ack Smithschick has a carpenter’s lean build and 
economy of words, which is fitting, though not in the 
usual sense. Smithschick makes his living taking apart 
old buildings. “Architectural salvage” is the name given 
to Smithschick’s trade, a stiff-sounding term for a 
business that deals daily with both loss and renewal. 

On a given afternoon, Smithschick may be dismantling a 
staircase built from trees that stood a hundred years ago or 
retrieving finely wrought light fixtures hours ahead of the 
w recking ball. Smithschick scrapes, mends, sorts, then puts 
up for sale the doors, mantels, columns, stained glass, and 
thousands of arcane bits of metal that otherwise would be 
demolished or sold for scrap. 

Architectural Antiques, Smithschick’s drafts, three-story 
business in the renovated warehouse district in downtown 
Oklahoma City known as Bricktown, has a feel that's part 
museum, part hardware store. Inside the front door is a 
thicket of unfinished doors built of solid oak and mahogany 
and inserted with panes of beveled and leaded glass. \ image 
display cases hold bucket upon bucket of doorknobs, latches, 
window catches, knob plates, and hinges, and carved fire- 
place mantels line up over phantom hearths. 1 1 is inventory 
ranges from chandelier prisms he sells for a dollar (“punk 
rockers like to wear them as earrings," he says) to a complete 
Klizabethan Revival-style, twenty -by-thirty-foot room, with 
a thirty-thousand-dollar price tag. 

The polished oak staircase that leads to the second floor 
is a sy mbol of the promise Architectural Antiques holds. 
Smithschick built it from pieces culled from seven buildings, 
including a church. 

1 1 is customers are looking to perform similar feats. Many 
are ow ners restoring vintage homes piece by piece — putting 
pedestal sinks in their 1950s era houses or French doors in 
1920s bungalows. Other projects, like the bank building 
ow ned by law yer Rex I lerren and dentist Kevin O’l lalloran 
in Cordell, take full advantage of the contacts Smithschick’s 
developed in the twenty-five years he’s been in the business. 

The f irst National Bank w as part of the fabric of life in 
Cordell from 1900, when it was founded as the Cattle 


Sniithsrhiek intends to east the plaster gatgoy It . left . an original design. 
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TO HAVE GREAT ARCHITECTURE, SMITHSCHICK SAYS, 
"YOU NEED TWO THINGS: AGE AND WEALTH.” 


Exchange, to 1986, when it was auctioned by the FDIC. 
Horen and O'Halloran intend to bring the building back 
to its polished mahogany prime. Using 1910 photographs of 
the interior, Smithschick has drawn up a shopping list: 
wroughc-iron teller cages, mahogany columns and trim, and 
large amounts of whice-and-green marble. 

He's also looking for a forty-two-inch mahogany door with 
matching sidelights. “That’s gonna be fun,” he says. In fact, 
finding the door will be a 
challenge: most old doors 
measure thirty or thirty- 
two inches wide. 

Smithschick does, how- 
ever, enjoy the hunt. It’s 
an axiom of the business 
that it's harder to find it 
than it is to sell it, he says, 
and it’s getting harder. 

I (is is the only business 
of its kind in Oklahoma 
and one of a few dozen in 
the country. Across from 
Smithschick’s desk hangs 
a United States map 
marked with colored pins 
showing the locations of other architectural salvage suppli- 
ers. (Dallas and Austin each have a pin, Little Rock has one, 
but Kansas is as blank as a prairie horizon.) Smithschick 
keeps a running dialogue with wrecking companies and 
suppliers across the country, looking both to buy and sell. 

A third of his customers and eighty percent of his inven- 
tory' come from out of state. Any afternoon, he's as likely to 
be looking through his stock for a furnace grace to fit a 
Wisconsin house or shipping hinges to Connecticut as he is 
to be locating a newel post for a house in Guthrie. 

To have great architecture, Smithschick says, “you need 
two things: age and wealth.” 'Though Oklahomans have had 
great wealth, wc were still a territory when some of 
Smichsehiek’s elaborate pieces were being made. As a result, 
“We don’t have a lot of bells and whistles,” he observes. (Sc. 
Louis, once considered the western edge of civilized society, 
is one of his best sources.) 

Smithschick possesses a wealth of information — some of 
it surprising. Bathtubs, for example, used to be bigger; doors 
used to be smaller. (Legislation after World War 11 added 
six inches to the standard width of doors to accommodate 
wheelchairs.) Mantels, srained glass, and light fixtures may 


be more glamorous, but hardw are is harder to find and more 
in demand. If a building is vacant for any amount of time, 
the metal will be stolen and sold for scrap, Smithschick says. 

It’s one of the more maddening facts of the business that 
buildings that have stood for decades usually arc scheduled 
to come down in a matter of days, “Someone will call and 
say, * ABC wrecking company is taking down a sixteen-story 
building half a block long.’ I’ll have till, say, Tuesday at 

daylight.” Sometimes the 
margin is as narrow as a 
couple of hours, “I do a lot 
of flying and rent a lot of 
trucks,” he says. 

Pressed for time, “you 
take the easiest and the 
best,” usually doors and 
light fixtures. Recently a 
deadline passed, and Smith- 
schick had to watch as a 
bulldozer smashed acres of 
Art Deco terra cotta in a St, 
Louis building. 

Almost all of what Smith- 
schick does is painstaking, 
and much is tedious. He’s 
stood on a scaffold in a freezing Arkansas rain salvaging an- 
tique wood for Ralph Lauren’s Polo stores. When he takes 
apart a staircase, riser by riser, he has to think about putting 
it back together, (“I take lots of photographs.”) Payoffs can 
be slow to come, too. He’s been looking for two years for an 
Arc Deco lamp to replace one of two owned by an Oklahoma 
City couple. (“'Their cat went on a rampage,”) 

Between the hard work and the frustration, Smithschick 
has sometimes felt the need to get away from the business 
entirely. He always comes back. 

Partly, because of the fun of pulling up to a mediocre- 
looking building and finding a lode of baseboards, moldings, 
and tile inside. And because, in a world of sheetrock and 
masonite, he passes along staircases built, as he says, “like 
furniture.” 

And because, like Mount Everest, the stuff is there, “Ev- 
erything can be found,” he says, “if you have enough money 
and enough time.” gg 


Architectural Antiques is at 11! E. Sheridan , downtown , 
Oklahoma City , (405) 232-0759. Hours: 10a.m. to 6 pan. Tues- 
day through Saturday. 



Rare colored glass doorknobs are found in places where there was a lot 
of money . Smithschick V price: $300 a pair. ", and / 'd only sell one pair ” 
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BUILDING AGAINST 

THE TIDE 


CRAFTSMEN WHO 
REFUSE TO LET THE 
OLD WAYS DISAPPEAR. 


T here was a time not long ago when Oklahomans seemed to he under a 
spell. We believed everything new was good and everyth ingold w as bad. 
So from fourth-story windows we threw ceiling fans into dump trucks, 
hammered sheets of dry wall over fancy plaster ceilings, knocked stone 
pillars off their Doric pedestals, and let painted 
storefronts fade with age. 

For many of us, though, there came one mo- 
ment that broke the spell. For Chandler, ic was 
the day 1 T nion National Bank announced it would 
level the circa 1898 Klapp-Cunningham building 
to make a parking lot; citizens rallied around the 
downtown landmark, and — after looking at it 

through their eyes- — the bank called off the bulldozer. This summer, the first floor 
of the building opens as Chandler’s “new” community library. 

When such moments happen in Oklahoma towns, an instant need arises for skilled 
craftsmen. The seven craftsmen profiled here share a love of their work. In a nation 
where one survey says eighty-five percent of us dislike our jobs, these are the lucky 
few. Why? Perhaps because nothing is so satisfying as making something of beauty 
and quality with one’s own two hands. As painter Mike Colorio of Meridian observes: 

To make a building in the middle of a small Oklahoma 
town look like something in San Francisco is pretty neat/’ 


LAVERN SCHMIDT 

WINDOW MAKER 

or eighteen years LaVern Schmidt labored at a win- 
± dow manufacturing plant in Oklahoma City, working 
his way up from janitor to plant superintendent. Fight 
ycaFs ago he foresaw some big changes: “I saw that the 
men who knew how to make the wooden windows were 
getting old and starting to retire, and nobody w as learning 
the trade/’ 

Having watched the older craftsmen make wooden window's for years, "I knew 
the trade already in my head,” he recalls. “So I thought, hf they can do it, 1 can do 
it too/ And here I am.” 

Schmidt has abandoned the weights and rope pulleys chat once operated wooden 
windows in favor of more reliable metal jamb liners, but otherwise, he says, “What 



LaVem Schmid l marie wooden windows 
for the movie set, “The Rain Man . 11 
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you sec in my windows matches the originals in every detail." 

With sash parts already cut, Schmidt can assemble, nail, and sand a one-pane, 
cwenty-four-inch-by- twenty- four-inch window in six minutes. As a result, 
homeowners can buy that same window for twenty-nine dollars. And they do. 
“People finally realized wood windows are more beautiful than aluminum win- 
dows,” observes his wife, Ola Dean. 

When time allows, Schmidt tackles more unusual windows, li l pick up old 
windows that arc extraordinary and take them apart to see how they were put to- 
gether/ he says, I lis greatest satisfaction, however, comes from hearing people say, 
” ‘Thank goodness there’s someone around who still does this/ 

Longview' Storm Sash is based in (he Schmidts + , Mustang home, (405) 376-2580. 


PHIL FREY 


TH E FAN MAN 


P hil Frey begun his working life as a journalist, writing articles about Oklaho- 
mans he envied — “clever, independent business guys." One day one of those 
men, a trader in Prey's hometown of Chickasha, gave Frey his own ticket to self- 
employment— an ornate ceiling fan that didn’t run. 

“It was love at first spin," recalls Frey. 

That was 1973, and ever since Frey fixed that fan he has been traversing Okla- 
homa looking for others, I lis typical find: a grimy, mud dauber-filled, fifty-pound 
fan carcass that has languished in someone’s attic for decades, Frey cleans the fan 
up, repairs its broken parts, and rewires it — this from someone who once “couldn't 
put batteries in a flashlight." "Then lie adds the final touches: brass plating, new 
blades, elegant lights. 

Though fan restoration is mostly dirty, tedious work, there's a side to the busi- 
ness that is pure treasure hunt. Frey haunts flea markets and mom-and-pop repair 
shops in quest of fans like the LaVelle Folding Fan, which spreads 
and folds its blades like a bird does its wings, or the Lindv. which 
is shaped like an airplane propeller. The search is worth it, too, A 
rare fan restored to its former glory can sell for as much as $2,500. 

The heyday of the American-made ceiling fan was from 1890 
through the 1930s; ceiling fans then were made to last forever — a 
selling point for Frey, whose fans start at $200, Though not a 
millionaire, Frey does resemble the entrepreneurs he admired in 
his youth, “If 1 can make a living by myself, on my own terms, ar 
my own speed," he says, “to me that’s success." 

The Fan Man is based in Oklahoma Cit\\ (405) 751-0933. 


EDDIE EVANS 

CONCRETE THINKER 



E ddie Evans will never forget the day a group of downtown 
Okmulgee businessmen came to him with a challenge: Could 
he cast concrete columns and rosettes and nameplates for their 
turn-of-rhe-century buildings recently stripped of metal and wood 
facades: And, oh yes, could he make his concrete castings look just 


Eddie Es ans made seven separate 
pours to recreate this column: base . 
pedestal base . pedestal column . and 
three capstones , 


Pin! Frey says customers come in mth all kinds of roman fie stories involving their ceiling Jans. 
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like the originals did in old photographs of the buildings? 

Evans agreed to try. His first project: the elegant corner entrance of the circa 1906 
Severs Building, home to Citizen's National Bank and Trust* Armed with a mag- 
nifying glass and one good photograph of what the building had once been* Evans 
immediately faced the problem of how to recreate a pair of twin columns that, 
according to the photograph* flanked the arched entry to the building. A mold was 
needed* maybe more than one. Evans had none, so he improvised. 

For the columns, he used garbage cans; for part of the pedestal* a flower pot cut 
in half. As for the rosettes on the nameplate above the entrance, Evans says with a 
chuckle: ‘*1 hate to say this* but vve made those using plastic ceiling fan covers,” 
That done, Evans moved down the street to Key Rexall Drug and Staudt Jew- 
elers. A sepia postcard of the Arlington Block showed pyramids and rosebuds 
trimming the tops of these buildings. The geometric pyramids were easy; not so 
the free-flowing rosebuds. Once upon a time* a mason would have carved each 
flower out of stone* bur Evans poured cubes of concrete and then shaped them 
with a power grinder. The result: rosebuds like the originals in half the time. 

In 1990, the Severs Building entrance* as part of the restoration of Severs Block 
orchestrated by Evans Builders* won Oklahoma Main Street's first “Best Historic 
Rehabilitation Award.” Says Eddie, glancing from photograph to building, “To me 
it really looks like the original. I’m proud of it.” 

Evans ami fits father, Melvin, operate Evans Builders in Okmulgee ; (918) 756-4550. 

|OHN CARSON 

FORGING BEHIND 

T here is one simple reason why John Carson abandoned a career as a social 
worker to establish John Carson Iron Works: “Many people work at a job they 
hate for forty years just so they can retire and do something like this*” he observes* 
“I couldn’t see waiting.” 

Carson's career change was inspired by two passions: a love of metal and a love 
oflearning. In 1980, he combined both when he set up his forge in a three-room 
shop in Muskogee. Unlike Longfellow's mighty smith* who most certainly went 
through an apprenticeship as European tradition dictated, before setting up his 
forge under that spreading chestnut tree* Carson had to teach himself the skills — 
from hammering hot iron to applying patinas — expected of an accomplished iron- 
worker or blacksmith. 

Forging is the shaping of metal by hammering or pressure — usually when the 
piece is red hot (about 400 to 700 degrees C), but sometimes when iris cold. Carson 
works with metal so hoc it glows “sweaty yellow” like a hot coal* and with hammers 
so heavy he will never have need of a weight program. More surprising yet, he 
creates delicate iron leaves and flowers from the hot metal. “Good ornamental iron 
is like tine jewelry,” Carson confirms* 

It's often in the same price range, coo. Carson* who made the gates for the recently 
restored Queen's House in Muskogee* sells some pieces for thousands of dollars, 
1 1 e re ee n tl y won a go 1 d m a s ce r-c ra ft s m ana w a rd fro m h i s tell o w i ro n wc ) r ke rs fo r a 
whimsical dragon’s head lantern. And he keeps pushing himself to improve. “Doing 
this* you never ‘arrive,’ ” he says* “You are always learning. That's what I like about 
it — there's no end, you can just keep getting better.” 

John Carson operates John Carson iron Works in Muskogee * (9/8) 688-3/76. 


“Get the metal as hot as you can without melting it * then you ran do anything you want with it , 
says John Canon, a self-taught Muskogee ironworker. 
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BUD BEARD 

SMOOTH MOVES 

T he son of a plasterer and the father of two others, Bud Beard has been smooth- 
ing plaster walls since he was fifteen years old. Good work is done by feel, he 
explains, like playing the piano or painting a picture. And that takes time. A typical 
apprenticeship will last three or four years, and by then “you’ve 
just learned the basics." 

The techniques used by the Egyptians to plaster their tombs and 
the ones used by turn-of-the-eentury Oklahomans to plaster their 
walls are virtually the same. So is the plaster itself, a pasty mixture 
of gypsum or lime added to sand and water in just the right pro- 
portions. I Jke paint is held on a palette, plaster is held on a hawk, 
then applied with a trowel onto a grid of metal or wood planks 
known as a lath. It takes several coats of plaster to make a wall, and 
each coat must be smooth as milk and uniform in thickness. The 
finish coat, says Beard, is worked with a rounded-edge trowel until 
the wall is “so slick a fly can’t hang on." 

The arrival of cheap, quick-to-put-up dry wall in the 1950s 
decimated the plastering trade. Beard works mainly in restoration 
(he has repaired the walls in the state capitol). 1 1 is favorite jobs, however, involve 
making pieces to repair broken molding or recreating entire cornices from scratch. 
A great admirer of the ornate plastered ceilings and cornices found in Europe that 
he has seen in books. Beard hopes after retiring to sec such work for himself. “I 
thought I knew it all," he says, “but meticulous cornice work is a whole other ball 
game." 

Hud Heard is based in Oklahoma City , (405) 235-7175. 



Flaking plaster vails, saxs Hud 
Heard, are a result of too much sand 
in the original plaster mix. 


DAN K RIG BAUM 
A N D | I M IRWIN 

SIGNED ART 

D an krigbaum started out as a signmaker painting 
big signs. In fact, he once turned a water tower 
into a giant golf ball. But he w asn't satisfied. Maybe 
that’s because a well-made sign, explains his boss Jim 
Irwin, is not only designed well but made of materials 
that will last. 

It could explain, at least, why Dan Krigbaum was 
among the first to jump on the bandwagon when 
Guthrie’s restoration movement began to have a need 
for period signs. The move required Krigbaum to ex- 
periment with old-fashioned materials, like gold leaf — 
thin sheets of real gold used extensively on turn-of- 
the-eentury signs. 

Applying gold leaf, for one. is time-consuming. 
Varnish must be painted on the area to be gilded, and 
then delicate leaves of gold — easily crumbled to gold 
dust — are pressed down by hand. On one recent project, Krigbaum used gold leaf 
to letter a sign for Cottontail Originals, a children's specialty store housed in a 
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renovated shop on Stillwater's Main Street. Krigbauni carried the process n step 
further by scratching the gold letters in a way that creates the illusion of three di- 
mensions. “The result was really dynamic,” he says. 

Irwin, meanw hile, has developed an encyclopedic know ledge of electric signs. 
Last year, he reclaimed a pre-neon electric sign made in the 1920s as part of the 
restoration of the Strode Funeral I tome in Stillwater. (An old newspaper photo 
showed the sign hanging grandly above a Packard hearse,) Reality was much dif- 
ferent. 

Covered with mud and scarred from twenty years of neglect, the sign was in a 
sad state. Irwin had to sandblast its steel body and refubricate its smashed-in top; 
he took a paint scratching to identify its original color. And there were other 
problems. The original milk glass letters w ere broken and no longer available, so 
Irwin had to develop a modern alternative. 1 1 is solution w as to use plastic letters 
and replace the obsolete incandescent lights with fluorescent ones. The result: an 
elegant bhie-aiuLw hire sign that looks very much like the original, "Restoring the 
sign w as an opportunity that doesn't come along very often/" Irwin says. "Most old 
signs end up in the junkyard.” 

Dan Krigbauni and Jim Irwin are at Custom Sign in Stillwater, 1405) 372-0657. 

MIKE COLORIO 

PAINTERLY ALLUSIONS 


a rV y ctors and lawyers learn the history of their crafts, so why 
L/ shouldn't painters?” Mike Colorio asks. 

The answer could be that it takes too long. 

In this era of paint guns and pre-mixed paint, Mike Colorio is a 
rarity; a man w ho not only listens to tire old-timers, but learns from 
them — everything from how to make white paint whiter (add blue) 
co how ro stain new wood trim to match the old. 

It all began the day Andy Percy, a retired painter and the grand- 
father of ( 'olorio's wife, Lynn, presented ( iolorio with a rare set of 
lilne Steel wood-graining combs that had once belonged to Andy's 
grandfather. Wood graining, w hich gives painted metal the look of 
wood, was popular from Victorian days through the mid-twenties. 

(Good examples are the elevator doors at the Oklahoma I listorical 
Society's building in Oklahoma ( atyJ At the age of eighty-five, Andy 
Percy's hands shook when performing most tasks. “But when he 
grabbed those wood-graining combs he was as steady ns could be,” 
remembers ( Iolorio, '4 le put his hands on mine, and we dragged the 
combs down together. 1 le made me feel how to do it.” 

With nearby Guthrie in a restoration ferment, Colorio soon found work, lie 
painted the Gaffney building, the gold and silver designs on the radiators in the 
State ( lapitol Publishing Museum, and the museum's rosc-and -green. pressed-metal 
ceiling. (Colorio signed and dated his work* too, as tradition dictates.) 

I hinging forty feet above the streets of Guthrie painting turrets and gingerbread, 
Colorio found signatures (some more than seventy-five years old) of many of the 
painters w ho had preceded him. “1 always wondered if those guys were up there 
looking down on me,” he says, “and thinking, ‘this guy is doing that all wrong,' ” 
Mike Colorio is based in Meridian , (405) 586-2547. ® 


Maura McDermott is a free-lance writer who lives in Cheeofalr Scott Anderson is a free- 
lance photographer based in Midwest City. 



AIL Mdte Colorio of Meridian had -when he 
been me a nan menial painter was a pony tad. a 
paintbrush , and a pieh/p. 
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Viemann, This eighty-fout railing 
lylor mansion in Tulsa includes 
n 1,000 hand-forged pieces of metal. 


more 


IRON MAN 

What ernest wiemann wrought 



R ecently [lie chic New York clothier Henri Bendel 
found itself in need of an ironworker who could 
hammer stair railings like those made a hun- 
dred years ago — with no welding seams or 
mechanical fasteners. 

What the commission called for, everyone {including the 
Parisian architect) agreed, was a European master iron- 
worker. Two names were mentioned for the job: the 
Frenchmen who had re- 
stored the Statue of Lib- 
erty and Tulsan Ernest 
Wiemann, 

The million-dollar com- 
mission went to Wie- 
mann, who spent a year 
making the railings for the 
retailer’s Chicago, Boston, 
and New York scores, “It 
was forging like they did 
in the early twenties,” 

Wiemann says proudly of 
the project. 

For the patriarch of 
Ernest Wiemann Iron 
Works in Tulsa, the 

Bendel commission was 
indeed a job of a life- 
time — testament to how far the German immigrant has come 
since arriving in 1928 at Kills Island as an eighteen -year-old 
machinist with twenty-five dollars in his pocket. 

But not a surprise. In the United States, Ernest Wiemann 
is the father of contemporary ironworkers. The first to re- 
ceive the industry's h ighest award for craftsmanship, he has 
won more awards for his hand-forged gates, sculptures, and 
fences than anyone else in the country (more than a hundred 
at last count). 

Plainly speaking, he is the next-best thing to a turn-of-the- 
eentury blacksmith, and he's often asked to perform as one. 


// took Wiemetnn's grandsons Richard and Sieve ft Dyer a month to forge this 
hafeany for the Tay for mansion in To her. (The project had nine hafeoniesj 


When a cathedral in San Jose, California, for example, 
needed to duplicate an elaborate old gate that had been 
made sans welding, Wiemann was the man called in. “They 
cold me it couldn’t be done,” he recalls. “When 1 delivered 
it, that architect and bishop must have spent two hours try- 
ing to find a weld,” 

They couldn't. The thought still brings a twinkle to 
Wiemann 's blue eyes. I fe credits such moments not to tal- 
ent, of which he has 
plenty, but to Old- 
World values, “My fa- 
ther always told me to do 
a little more than what's 
asked for, which I’ve al- 
ways done.” 

Though his commis- 
sions take him all over 
the country' — from Napa 
Valley to Wichita' — the 
eighty-one-year-old says 
he still enjoys nothing 
better than driving the 
streets of Tulsa admiring 
his work: the $300 house 

markers chat dot lawns, 
the $600 mailboxes that 
line city streets, and the 
one-of-a-kind gates (some worth more than $75,000) chat 
grace the drives of addresses like the G defease Museum and 
6200 South Harvard (Wiemann's first big commission). 

To him, the use of fine ornamental iron shows a commit- 
ment to quality that has been missing in society in recent 
decades. “In the last five years, we've done more beautiful 
stairways in Tulsa than we've done in the last thirty,” says 
Wiemann. “It's getting back like the early twenties." 

In fact, Wiemann has coined his own name for the nine- 
ties: “the Iron Age." KB 

Ernest Wiemann iron Works, 2620 A. Hf/t* is on histone Route 66. 
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QUEEN VICTORIAN 


HOW GUTHRIE'S DECLINE PROVED TO BE HER SALVATION. 


Buildings along First Street <ind Harrison Avenue* 





JIM ARGO 



progress-crazy fifties, and downtown 
merchants rushed to obliterate the old 
face of Guthrie, Aiming for a look that 
mimicked suburban shopping centers, 
they covered 19th-century storefronts 
and stained glass with aquamarine 
aluminum facades and plastic letters. 

If the 1950s storefronts were, as 
resident Lloyd Lentz 1 1 1 puts it, "hor- 
rible, hideous, ugly, and stupid/’ they 
also came to he a powerful symbol of 
failure. Try as it might, Guthrie’s 
downtown couldn’t compete with 
shopping malls and discount stores on 
their terms. 

By the early 1970s, the town was 
dying. “Guthrie was ax rhe point where 
we had to tear it down or fix it up/’ says 
Don Coffin, owner of a Harrison Street 
restaurant and a former city planner. 
“If we core ir down, we'd he just like 
any other city. If we fixed them we 
could be different/ 1 

For the first twenty years of its his- 
tory, Guthrie had prepared itself to be 
Oklahoma’s capital city, The architect 
Foueart, who came in by train the year 
t h e 1 8 89 Land Run o pc ne d cent ra I 
Oklahoma to settlement, designed or- 
nate, romantic structures for the terri- 
torial capital, including the doomed 
city hall. But when a statewide refer- 
endum in 1910 placed the capital in 
Oklahoma City, not Guthrie, Foueart 
took a t ra i n fu r Sa n F ra n c i sco , re c e n 1 1 y 
leveled by the 1906 earthquake, 
Guthrie’s “evacuation” had begun. 

Though Guthrie leaders tried to 
make a go of it with a university (it 
moved to Oklahoma City) and as a 
health spa (the mineral water proved 
disappointing) records of building 
permits show how little success they 
had. Hundreds of pages of spidery 
handwriting list permits issued be- 
tween 1889 and 1910, reports re- 
searcher Jane Thomas, while those 
between 1910 and 1945 cover only 
twenty-five pages, less than one page 
a year. 

fhe flurry of modernizing in the 
1950s was an anomaly. A building or 
two simply collapsed from neglect, re- 


|ANE THOMAS IS CALLED 
RIGHT AFTER THE FIRE 
DEPARTMENT WHEN FIRE 
HITS AN OLD STRUCTURE. 
FIREFIGHTERS DEPEND ON 
|ANE TO PINPOINT THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ELEMENTS 
TO BE SAVED FIRST. 


W hen demolition 
crews came to tear 
down the city hall 
in Guthrie, the 
same hall w here the state constitution 
w as drafted in 1906, the wrecking ball 
swung, then bounced hack like it was 
made of ru bber. 

Designed by Belgian architect Jo- 
seph Foueart, the old hall w as so solidly 
built of red brick, sandstone, and 
limestone, it took longer to tear it down 
than it did to construct the building 
that replaced it. 

In another time, chat might have 
been taken us a sign. But this was the 


When the Joseph F mica n-designed G ray Building mis hud/ in 1890, if was intended to he a 
grocery store \ It opened instead as the Indian Territory hard. 
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FREDERICA GEORGIA 



The Gaffney building was built by a company called the International Consortium , by investors from New York and Canada. Not certain 
where the capital would be, they built an identical building in Oklahoma City. (The Oklahoma City building has since been demolished.) 


calls historian and former mayor Helen 
Holmes, but most simply stood year 
after year. To a large degree, under- 
neath a coat of aluminum, territorial 
Guthrie was intact. 

In 1974, with an expiring town on 
their hands. Coffin and other members 
of the Logan County Historical Society 
went to work to convince Guthrie resi- 
dents that their future lay in the past. 
That year the society had a two-mile- 


square area — Guthrie’s city limits in 
1907 — listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places. It was the first com- 
mercial and residential district listed in 
the state. 

Though some now claim superior 
wisdom, “To tell you the honest to 
goodness truth, no one knew what they 
had until they tried to put it on the 
national register,” says Jane Thomas. 
T he first time Thomas stood on 


1 Jarrison Avenue in the late 1970s, she 
herself wasn't convinced. “The store- 
fronts were camouflaged, covered up 
with paint and aluminum so they didn’t 
stand out.” But in 1983, as 'Thomas 
spent a year walking over every square 
inch of the historic district and re- 
searching the histories of the 2,169 
structures within it, “I was just over- 
whelmed.” Guthrie, she discovered, is 
unique in its ability to give a total pic- 
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cure of turn of die century life. “There 
are more elaborate places, certainly 
places a whole lor older/’ she says* “But 
nothing else that is so complete. We’re 
like a laboratory/' 

The society’s members also had 
picked a good rime to get started* I n the 
mid-1970s, mounting losses from urban 
renewal had made historic preservation 
popular, and money was available 
through federal matching grants. And, 
despite its mild-mannered name, the 
Logan County Historical Society now 
had an agenda with some bite to it. In 
1978, the society lobbied for ordinances 
that outlawed electric lights, required 
authentic paint colors be used, and 
made changes to downtown buildings 
s u bj ec t to a revie w co m m i 1 1 ee . 

After a couple of years of humping 
along with volunteers, the society 
raised enough money with bean sup- 
pers and donations to hire Susan 
Guthrie, a development expert, to 
write grants. At the time Guthrie was, 
recalls Don Coffin, “the highest priced 
woman in Guthrie 1 ’ — and savvy 
enough that she soon was writing grants 
that helped pay her own salary. 

Susan Guthrie’s expertise was in 
putting deals together; with her help 
the city was awarded four major Urban 
I > e ve lop m e n t Ac tionGranrs (UL ) AC i ) . 
In order co qualify for each dollar of the 


federal money, three dollars had to be 
raised locally* The public funds in- 
stalled period lighting and brick side- 
walks and built parking lots, while 
private money restored such local 
landmarks as the Victor and Goodrich 
buildings, the Pollard 'Theatre* and the 
Blue Belle saloon, where Tom Mix 
once worked as a bartender. 'The 
'Tannery Project, which took its name 
from a one-time hide shop, tackled the 
restoration of thirteen buildings and 
constructed an amphitheater* Between 
1980 and 1986, about $2*9 million in 
federal money and $8,2 in private 
money was invested. To date, ap- 
proximately sixty- five buildings have 
been renovated. 

City politics and local opinion about 
the preservation efforts during the late 
1970s to mid-1980s are characterized 
by different personalities, with de- 
scriptions ranging from “a few 
glitches” to “hell/’ 

When Thomas came to Guthrie, in 
1982, the town was really split, she 
says* “There were those who were re- 
ally opposed to the restoration as a 
waste of time and a nuisance* 'They 
didn’t wane their streets filled with 
"foreigners' — by which they meant 
Oklahoma City residents* Then there 
were those people who were frustrated 
in their efforts to redevelop the town/ 1 


Both, she says, were right* 

“Guthrie had a village mind-set that 
was just inundated with new ideas/’ 
And for a few years, though money 
poured into Guthrie, there were no 
tangible returns. Citizens saw money 
going to restoration with no subse- 
quent dollar benefits, while the cost of 
living went up* 

The preservationists, on the other 
hand, always had support of outsiders 
like representatives of the National 
'Trust for Historic Preservation. 
“People who knew what they were 
doing said, M < Itimately it will pay / 71 

Some projects, if judged by how well 
they met original expectations, were 
flops. Both the Victor Mall and the 
Tannery project failed to produce 
projected returns for investors. Part of 
the reason the Tannery went back to 
the bank, says Thomas, was because its 
developers didn't maintain a balance 
between preservation and making 
money, “They put too much money in 
without bringing in enough dollars to 
keep ir flowing sufficiently." 

Thomas, who worked as the Cham- 
ber of Commerce executive director, 
made the same mistake herself, she 
says. “I'd see empty storefronts and 
push for more shops/’ even though the 
foot traffic wasn't there. People who 
might otherwise have invested saw the 
swiftness with which shops went in and 
went out and held back, she says. 

But by the mid-1980s, more people 
believed in historic preservation than 
didn't believe in it, 'Thomas says. Sales 
tax collections rose steadily between 
1980 and 1986 in spice of the collapse 
of oil prices; they leveled out in 1986 
to 1989, then started rising again. 

In every economic plan written for 
Guthrie, pulling in tourists topped the 
list. I >u ring the last few years, however, 
that strategy has become more sophis- 
ticated. Instead of trying to attract va- 
cationing families, the city is now 
marketing itself to older travelers. Not 
coincidentally, they are the group with 
the most cash to spend. “We could 
spend money putting gun fighters on 
the streets/’ 'Thomas says. But, instead. 
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Thomas and her husband, ( -laude, who 
bought the Victor Mali and Harrison 
I louse bed and breakfast last year, have 
added elevators to the inn and con- 
verted retail space in the Victor 
Building; to conference rooms* 

“We don’t have ‘tourist sights,’ ” says 
Thomas, “We are a classroom/’ In 
Thomas’s view, Guthrie can do for 
mrn-of-rtie-cenrury small town life 
w hat W illiamsburg does for the Revo- 
lutionary War: catapult visitors into 
living, breathing history* Instead of 
presenting a generic history, Thomas 
aims at specifics* “We can tell you w ho 
had a sense of humor in Guthrie, and 
who was a real crook, whether they’re 
tall or short or skinny or fat. These are 
really human stories/’ 

“ There are more tour buses all the 
time in Guthrie/’ points out Susan 
Guthrie, who watches the town’s 
progress from Oklahoma City, w here 
she now works us a financial ad\ iser* 
Restoration didn’t really get started 
until 1981. “It’s a decade process at 
minimum, and it takes another decade 
to mature*" With less demand on the 
town’s resources for restoration, pro- 
motion efforts should increase* 

Helen Holmes measures the depth 
of support for preservation in Guthrie 
by how many people of moderate 
means have begun to paint their houses 
in Victorian colors. Jane Thomas is 
called right after the fire department 
when fire hits an old structure. 
Firefighters depend on Thomas to 
pinpoint the architectural elements to 
be saved first. 

The bottom line isn’t the only way to 
measure success, says Susan Guthrie, 
an officer of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation* “We declared 
victory when the buildings were sav ed” 
in the Tannery Project, she says. Some 
of the most debilitated in tow n, “ Those 
buildings could hav e easily been lost — 
the back of one kind of slid off 

“The first time I was in the Victor 
Building, 1 shared the floor (that now 
holds the Sand Plum restaurant) w ith 
several hundred pigeons* 

“Now we dine there.” !(Pi 


Touring The Victorian City 


G uthrie’s l,40l)-acre historic district 
is the largest on the National 
Register of I h stunt Places* Among its 
attractions: 1,300 pre-1910 Victorian 
cottages and a twenty -two- block area 
downtown that contains the largest 
collection of restored Victorian com- 
mercial buildings m the l T .S. 

l or those on foot, historic markers 
dot local sidewalks, and guided tours 
arc available daily by appointment. For 
information, call (405) 282-21 68, 

For those on wheels, a bicyelc/auto 
tour guide is available at the Chamber 
office. Another option: hop a trolley 
near The Victor Mall fora $2* hour-long 
narrated tour of Guthrie’s historic sites. 
Among the sights to see: 

International Scottish Kite Ma- 
sonic Temple, Capitol and 
Oklahoma streets* (405) 282-1281 * 
Replete with 396 stained glass 
windows, a marble atrium. Gothic 
library, anti acres of frescoes and 
crystal chandeliers, the temple is 
also the site of the Arts & Hu- 
manities Council’s seven -concert 
season. I lours: weekdays 8a.m. to 
noon and 1-5 p.m. Admission: $2. 

For a 1992 concert season pro- 
gram, w rite P.O. Box 48. G inline, 

OK 73044* 

•I* Oklahoma Territorial Mu- 
seum* 406 K* Oklahoma, (405) 282- 
1889. Specializing in territorial history, 
the museum adjoins a neoclassical 
Carnegie Library (tours arc available). 
Museum hours: Tuesday through Fri- 
day 9 a. m. to 5 p.m., Saturday and Sun- 
day 2-5 p.m. Admission: free. 

*£* State Capita! Publishing Mu- 
seum, 301 \V. I larrison, (405) 282-41 23, 
The focus here is how newspapers w ere 
published before the advent of modern 
presses. I lours: 'Tuesday through Tri- 
day 9a.m. to 5 p.m.. Saturday and Sun- 
day 2-5 p.m* Admission: free. 

❖ The Pollard Theatre, 120 W* 
Harrison, and Stage II, upstairs 1 13 \V* 
1 larrison. (405) 282-2800* G renter Tuna 


plays at the Bollard March 27 to April 25; 
A, My,,. Name is Afire plays ar Stage II 
April Kilo May 9* 

Among local dining options are: 

The Sand Plum, f irst Si West 
Harrison, top Door \ ictor Mall, (405) 
282-7771. 4 lie menu is Amcrican/Cun- 
tinental: the decor, elegant. 

The Blue Belle Saloon and Res- 
taurant. 224 W. Harrison, (405) 282- 
6660, Steaks and hamburgers arc serv ed, 
but people come to see the saloon cin- 
e m a cow b< >y Tom M i x < >n ec fret \ u e n te d . 

Granin Had One, 113 W. 
Harrison, (405) 282-4482* Sandwiches, 
salads* and homemade pics are the call- 
ing card. (Don't miss the X. Pelt mural 
in the rear dining room 4 


*+* The Stables Restaurant, 225 N. 
Division, (405) 282-0893. Barbecue, 
beans, and tried onion rings are staples 
here. 

Local festivals include: June’s Sand 
Plum Season. September’s Autumn 
Magic and the International Tom Mix 
Festival, and December's A Territorial 
Christmas, which includes a Christmas 
concert, p!a>s, historic homes tour, and 
the annual Territorial Christmas Ball* 
Guthrie is also home to three bed and 
breakfast inns; for information on lodg- 
ing, or on other sights, contact the 
Guthrie Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 995* Guthrie, OK, (405) 282-1947 
—Genevieve Rowles 
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THE HIP 
HOUSE 

PLAIN AND SIMPLE. 

THE BUNGALOW IS A HOUSE FORTHE ’90s. 


I n Kathy Barnes's 
I daydreams about 
I living in an old 
M h imstu she al- 
ways pictured herself 
in a frilly Victorian, 
one she would restore 
and till with lace cur- 
tains and the Queen 
Anne chairs and 
carved bedsteads she 
inherited* 

But when Barnes 
and her husband began house -shopping in 
Pawnee, she found herself drawn to a house 
on the outskirts of town, it was white, not too 
big, but not too small* Though not a bit im- 
posing, the house had presence. It was almost 
as if the house made Barnes look at it. She 
couldn't pinpoint its architectural style, but it 
was decidedly not Victorian, 

W hen Barnes spotted the house, there was 
a sign on the front lawn indicating it had re- 
cently sold at auction. She kept driving by. 


just the same. 

"Then one night 
her fa ther, who owns 
land south of Paw- 
nee, called. Without 
even saying hello, he 
informed her, “Your 
house is for sale," 
The couple made 
an offer and the 
house was theirs — 
whatever it was, 
“And 1 immediately 
had to find our/' she says, A high school li- 
brarian, Barnes drove to Norman, to the ar- 
chitectural archives at the University of 
Oklahoma, "It took me about fifty-five min- 
utes, but 1 found it/' 

Her house, Barnes discovered, has the 
classic features of an Arts and Crafts bunga- 
low: a broad, gently pitched roof with a dor- 
mer and exposed rafter "tails" that extend 
beyond the roof line. The interior was largely 
unchanged from when it was built in the earls 




A /nodes/ bungalow near downtown McAksten 



B Y BARBARA PALMER P H OTOG R A P H 5 BY TO M M Y EVANS 


A classic Mrs fa Park bungalow. fight. with exposed raj ter "fads " (under the eaves} and brackets. 
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1920s with the French doors, hardwood 
floors, and simple floor plan typical of the 
style. Built-in bookcases and a colonnade 
separate the living and dining rooms; a wide 
porch stretches across the entire front of the 
house. 

And aside from academic descriptions of 
gables and brackets, Barnes was also to learn 
that she'd bought into a growing trend. “The 
bungalow has been rediscovered by most of 
America," says Robert Rust, one of the 


publishers o f t h c Craftsman Ho mmwnen , a 
three-year-old, not-for-profit New York 
newsletter dedicated to houses l ike the one 
Barnes owns. There has been so much in- 
terest in the houses that editors of the Old 
House Journal expanded their definition of 
“old house" to include houses built during 
the bungalow period, between 1 900 to 1 94(1, 

In the scheme of American family homes, 
bungalows fit in between the Victorian 
houses built in the nineteenth century and 
the ranch-style houses built after World War 
11. To their fans, bungalows combine the 
best of both styles: expanses of virgin pine 
and oak built with craftsmanship associated 
with another age and open, modern floor 
plans. 

Rust predicts that interest in the houses, 
which he calls the last type to be built with 
any integrity, will only continue to grow 
throughout the 1990s, like the craze for 
Victorian homes that exploded in the late 
1960s. 

4‘hat's good news, not just for Barnes, but 
for the entire state. Thousands of bungalows 
were built here during the oil boom years of 
the 1910s and 1920s. “You can almost look 
at a map of Oklahoma and almost anywhere 
where there were oil booms, you 4 1 find 
bungalows,” says Dr. Bob Blackburn, 
deputy director of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society — and a bungalow owner. Two-story 
bungalows stand in boom towns like 
Chickasha, Sapul pa, and Pawhuska, and on 
tree-lined streets in old neighborhoods in 
Oklahoma City and (less thickly) Tulsa. 
The population of the state boomed be- 
tween statehood and the Great Depression, 
the same years bungalows spread across the 
country, 

4 "he bungalow came to Oklahoma by way 
of California, where architects borrowed the 
name from Kngland. It comes from the word 
hang! a, a Hindustani word meaning “of 
Bengal," Bungalows were built for British 
colonists in India and were structurally 
adapted to the hot climate: low-lying, with 
broad roofs and overhanging eaves that 
sheltered large porches from the sun. 

California architects took those charac- 
teristics and added elements inspired by 
Swiss chalets and Japanese pagodas. Bun- 
galow designers also were influenced by the 
Arts and Crafts movement that began in 
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Almost anywhere there was an oil boom, you'll find bungalows 


Kngknd in the 1890s, which was a backlash 
against the yards of fringe and feathers of the 
Victorian era, as well as the dark factories of 
the Industrial Revolution, 

The Arts and Crafts movement was ac- 
companied by other changes in society, large 
and small: the fight for women's right to 
vote, the first stirrings of the environmental 
movement and the creation of national parks 
in the Inited States, and the invention of 
Grape-Nuts. Proponents of Arts and Crafts 
philosophy called for more use of "honest" 
materials, such as wood and stone, and for 
houses to be integrated with nature. Archi- 
tects used structural elements themselves, 
such as rafters and brackets, as decoration 
and filled the houses with natural materials. 

“People are just struck by these houses, 
and they don't know why/* says Kitty 
Turgeon, co-publisher of Craftsman 
Homeowners, Part of the reason, she offers, is 
that there are parallels to the pressures that 
set off the first Arts and Crafts movement. 
“During the 1890s, there was political cor- 
ruption and economic bad times, a general 
lack of integrity in the world. Today, instead 
of the machine, we have the computer.” 
The new houses were open and airy ( Bob 
Blackburn’s two-story bungalow has forty- 
six windows). Instead of small rooms con- 
nected by dark hallways, arches or pairs of 
F re n c h d i >c > rs cc ) a n cut I a rge room s . And , I i kc 
Frank Lloyd \\ right's designs, the early 
bungalows were holistic houses: architects 
designed not only the structures them- 
selves, but furniture and light fixtures, and 
drew plans for landscaping and gardens. 

Blackburn makes a distinction between 
high- and low-style bungalows. High-style 
bungalows, which more fully carry out the 
Arts and Grafts philosophy, arc filled with 
built-in china cabinets and desks, eo/y 
window seats, and fine metalw ork. Low - 
style bungalows, usually built later, were 
smaller, with less detailed interiors. Both 
types have ribbons of windows and large 
front porches. An endearing characteristic of 
bungalows is that even the most grand aren’t 
imposing, A F>12 publication described the 
bungalow as “the I louse of the Democrat,” 
The bungalow was not only the first 
modern architecture, says historian Marsha 
Weisiger, but the prototype for the tract 
house. Before the mid-teens, houses were 



custom built, she says. “If you were middle 
or upper class, you went to an architect." 

By the end of World War I. Henry Ford and 
installment buying had transformed the 
American consumer. Bungalows became, in 
Bob Blackburn's words, “the model T”s of 
the housing industry. High quality, low 
price,” 

Architects published pattern books offer- 
ing floor plans in a range of styles and sizes. 
For five dollars, customers could order 
blueprints and specifications for local car- 
penters to follow . The houses also w ere sold 
in kits that could be mail-ordered from Sears 
and Roebuck, Co. with lumber, fixtures, and 
plumbing— all of the materials needed for 
construction— assembled and sold for one 
price. 

As bungalows spread, their qualities 
sometimes w ere diluted. For example, plans 
originally designed to take advantage of af- 
ternoon sunshine were flopped to fit lots. 
Some bungalows were lircle more than 
stripped-dow n knock-offs of the originals, 
and over time the term “bungalow" took on 
a faintly negative edge. 

A catalog published by an Oklahoma ( ’ir\ 
company, Au re I ius-SwansomCo., Inc., shows 
the range of houses covered by the name 
“bungalow." 'The plans in “Modern Bunga- 
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A 1912 PUBLICATION DESCRIBED THE BUNGALOW AS "THE HOUSE OF THE DEMOCRAT.' 


Don't Bungle 
that Bungalow! 


A. s an architect and owner of a 1912 
bungalow, Ron Frantz has both a pro- 
fessional and personal interest in bun- 
galow restoration. For the past nine 
years as Frantz and his wife have re- 
stored their Oklahoma City bungalow, 
they've watched other bungalow own- 
ers at work. From that experience, 
Frantz compiled a list of the eight most 
common mistakes, or “bungles," typi- 
cally made on bungalows. 

1 Replacing porch details. Frantz 
calls the sturdy columns found on 
the front porches “the big, fat limbs” of 
a bungalow. When they're replaced 
with spindly. Colonial-turned columns 
or lacy wrought iron, it throws off the 
balance of the houses. (Same goes for 
the porch railings, too, he says.) 

2 Removing chimneys. Most 
bungalows have mock fireplaces 
originally outfitted with gas jets, and 
their chimneys appear superfluous. 
They may, however, still serve as flues 
for furnaces, water heaters, and stoves. 

3 Replacing wooden windows 
and doors. Many bungalow- 
owners, in the name of energy conser- 
vation, replace wooden windows and 
doors with aluminum and steel. Mod- 
ern windows, however, are usually 
smaller than the original openings. 
Better, Frantz says, is to rebuild old 
windows and add weatherstripping to 
the doors. 

4 Installing vinyl siding. Bunga- 
lows were built with a variety of 
siding patterns and textures, says 
Frantz, that stock aluminum and vinyl 
siding can’t replicate. Siding, improp- 
erly applied, can also trap moisture un- 
derneath and invite termites. A paint 
job, though not fun, should last for five 
to seven years if the surface is properly 
prepared and a high-quality paint is 
used. 


Removing roof details and in- 
stalling light-colored shingles. 
When architectural trim such as braces 
and brackets droop, it's often because 
there are too many layers of shingles on 
the roof. A quick fix is to cut them off 
and trim the roof back. While that 
eliminates the problem temporarily, it 
also eliminates much of the charm. 
Frantz advises re-roofing, using dark 
shingles. (Many bungalows originally- 
had stained redwood shingles.) When 
bungalows are topped with light-colored 
shingles, the horizontal roof line fades 
into the sky. 

6 Enclosing the front porch. Frantz 
likens closing off the front porch to 
putting a bungalow in a straitjacket. 'The 
materials and windows rarely match the 
rest of the house. “You also lose the 
transition from the outside to the in- 
side," says Frantz, important because 
many bungalows don't have entry halls. 

7 Adopting a theme renovation. 

Once the natural character is 
stripped from the bungalow, the owners 
sometimes try and add some back with 
Y’ictorian or Colonial shutters and 
woodwork. “Don't," advises Frantz. 
(Bob Blackburn would add another “no- 
no" to this list: rough cedar. “Old West" 
treatments.) 

8 Destroying the landscaping. 

Many bungalows are built upon 
berms, with yards bordered with narrow, 
single-car driveways. In order to accom- 
modate more cars, some owners pave 
their yards, “butchering and hacking" 
away at the yard to make a level surface. 
Scraping away the berms goes against 
the ideology created by urban planners 
such as Frederick Law Olmsted who, 
by building houses on berms, gave 
houses prominence over the street and 
over automobiles, says Frantz. “It just 
messes up the whole way the house is 
sited towards the street." 


lows,” drawn by staff architects, range from 
five rooms to two stories with estimated 
prices of three to nine thousand dollars. The 
plans sold well; bungalow owner Ron Frantz 
can flip through the 1919 edition, reeling off 
Oklahoma City addresses where the bun- 
galows, as pictured in the old plan book, still 
stand today. 

Today, bungalows are still economical, 
their owners point out. When Julie Warden 
moved from a 2,400-square-foot new home 
in Tulsa to a 1920s 2,400-square-foot bun- 
galow in Sapulpa, her mortgage payments 
dropped by half. In the bargain. Warden 
traded in featureless rooms with small win- 
dows for mellowed hardwood floors, oak 
woodwork, and shade trees in the front yard. 

Bungalow owners like their houses for 
other, more ephemeral reasons as well, like 
the breezes that blow through their windows 
and the neighborliness their big front 
porches engender. 

Kathy Barnes’s bungalow inspired her to 
trade most of her Victorian furniture for a 
huge brass bed and to furnish her house with 
simple Mission-style furniture and art pot- 
tery. 

There was no dishwasher in Julie 
Warden's bungalow when she bought it, and 
Warden planned to buy one immediately. 
But after a year, she still washes her dishes 
by hand. "It's just back to the basics. I wash 
them up and put them away,” she says. “I 
look out the window and listen to the radio.” 


The Mesta Park neighborhood in Oklahoma City 
is bursting with bungalows: the neighborhood lies 
between N. W. 1 6th and N. W. 2 2nd streets, from 
W alker Avenue to Classen Boulevard . Other hot 
spots: in Ponca City , along Grand Avenue; in 
Shawnee , north of downtown on Broadway and 
nearby side streets; in Chickasha , on Minnesota and 
Iowa streets near downtown. 

For information about the Craftsman 
Homeowners newsletter , write 31 S. Grove Street, 
Roy croft Campus, East Aurora, M.Y., 14052. or 
phone (716) 655-0562. A subscription is $25 a 
year, which includes membership in the Foundation 
for the Study of the Arts and Crafts Movement and 
a half-hour consultation. gjj] 


Barbara Palmer , associate editor of Okla- 
homa Today, lives in a 1918 bungalow in 
Oklahoma City. 1'om my Evans is a photogra- 
pher living in The l illage. 
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Discover Oklahoma’s Main Streets 


Discover the best 
of both worlds, past 
and present. Many 
Americans have fond 
memories of small 
downtowns. 
Unfortunately, like 
memories, many 
small towns are 
fading. For the 14 
designated Oklahoma 
Main Street towns, a 
quiet economic 
revolution is taking 
place, generating new 
jobs and investment. 

Outstanding 
architecture, friendly 
merchants and 
unique stores are just 
part of the hidden 
treasures to be 
discovered on 
Oklahoma's Main 
Streets. It's worth the 
trip. 

For more details on 
becoming an 
Oklahoma Main 
Street Town call 
1(800) 879-6552 or 
(405) 841-5124. 





Ada celebrated its 100th 
birthday in July 1991. FestivitieJ 
included the dedication of the 
new downtown Juliana Park an 
a time capsule to be opened in 
2041. Ada Main Street's Walk oj 
Fame so far includes 2,000 brick 
pavers engraved with the name 
of past and present generations, 
The Walk of Fame, placed in 
park areas and along sidewalks] 
has rekindled pride in the 
downtown area of this center of 
regional shopping, service, and 
financial facilities. Ada is home 
to East Central University. 



El Reno . . . Famous for its 
onion-fried burgers, this county 
seat is only a half hour from 
metro Oklahoma City. One of 
three Main Street towns located 
on Route 66, El Reno draws 
hundreds of visitors to the 
annual Burger Days celebration 
featuring a 9-foot onion-fried 
burger (the world's largest) and 
a classic car show. There are ala 
a number of restaurants 
featuring this down home 
delicacy year-round. 







Anatmrko has one of the 
ost historic downtowns in 
klahoma. Over 100 buildings 
e in the National Register 
istrict . M a ny bu i Id i ngs d a te 
rm 19110-1930 and represent 
jcorative territorial and early 
atehood architecture. Sidewalk 
wers display an Indian mosaic 
>sign of the teepee, fire, and 
tows representing home, 
armth, and protection of the 
>me respectively. New antique 
*hting replicates lighting used 
Anadarko in 1906, 


The natural beauty and lakes 
in the Ardmore area bring 
tourists and permanent residents 
to this southeastern Oklahoma 
town. The famous Noble 
Foundation is headquartered in 
Ardmore along with several 
international oil companies. Tire 
Charles B, Goddard Center for 
the Visual and Performing Arts 
offers cultural activities to the 
area and is visited by people 
from around the world. Most of 
the downtown district has been 
on the National Register of 
Historic Places since 1976. 


Bethany's most prominent 
historic landmark is Southern 
Nastarene University founded in 
1S99. Bethany's downtown retail 
district attracts customers from 
all over the Oklahoma City 
metro area to its unique cluster 
of antique, gift and craft shops. 
Downtown Bethany also hosts 
many annual festivals as well as 
the summer Farmer's Market. 


One of the first Main Street 
towns, Duncan continues to 
serve as the largest shopping 
center in Stephens County. 
Visitors will enjoy over 100,000 
square feet of antiques and arts 
a nd era f ts . Fine resta u ra n ts a nd 
bakeries are scattered 
throughout downtown. New 
antique street lights depicting 
the quality of life and heritage in 
Duncan in the early 19L)0's help 
celebrate the 1892-1992 
centennial Duncan is home to 
Haliburton Services. 



Downtown Eufaula is only 
blocks from the shore of the 
outh west's largest man-made 
ike. Lake Eufaula has over 600 
niles of shoreline! Through the 
4a in Street program, Eufaula 
as finished a major landscaping 
project complete with new brick 
id e walks, benches, trees, and 
•lanters. The Eufaula bus can 
ike you almost anywhere you 
t'ant to go, so visit this beautiful 
ecret just off 1-40 in eastern 
)k!ahoma. 


A native of Me A lkster, Carl 
Albert once said, ''Downtown is 
the heart and sou! of a 
community." Built upon a strong 
economic base of coal and 
transportation. Me Ales ter has 
served since statehood as the 
medical, financial, cultural, and 
industrial regional service center 
for southeastern Oklahoma. 


Downtown Okmulgee is 
built around a square with the 
Creek Council House ( 1887 ) 
serving as the square's focal 
point. Host of the 1991 
Sta tew id e Preservation 
Conference, Okmulgee proudly 
displayed its many fine 
restoration projects including the 
Citizens National Bank Building, 
the Severs Block, and the interior 
of the Orpheum Theater. In 
progress is the restoration of the 
Greek Council House Museum. 


Tour Ponca City via the 
historical markers downtown. 
The history of downtown Ponca 
City will spring to life as you 
read about the Cherokee Strip 
land run, the town of Cross from 
where Ponca City businessmen 
stole the railroad station, and 
other fascinating stories. The 
Ponca n Theater, a 1927 
atmospheric theater designed by 
the Boiler Brothers of Kansas 
City is currently undergoing a 
major restoration effort. 
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The original Route 66 runs 
through the heart of downtown 
Sapulpa, just minutes from 
Tulsa. Many of Sapulpa's earliest 
commercial buildings 
constructed after the city's 
establishment in 1898 survive 
today. Most of the central 
business district qualifies for the 
National Register of Historic 
Places. Sapulpa is home to 
Frankoma Pottery/ also located 
on historic Route 66. 


Two manufacturers inhabit 
downtown Shawnee: Round- 
house Overalls overall factory 
and Shawnee Milling Company 
(grain mill). Capitalizing on 
these two industries, Shawnee 
suggests all come mill around 
downtown because downtown 
Shawnee is best overall! The 
National High School Finals 
Rodeo brings 35,000 visitors 
annually to this central 
Oklahoma community. 


Home of Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater offers 
mixed culture, sporting 
activities, and special events not 
generally found in smaller cities. 
The State Department of 
Vocational and Technical 
Education and Indian Meridian 
Vo-Tech round out Stillwater as 
a center for education in 
Oklahoma. Downtown features 
several fine restaurants, so bring 
your appetites with you! 


Woodward has many 
claims to fame. Not only is 
Woodward the largest shopping 
center in its county, it also 
provides regional shopping for j 


five surrounding counties. This 
northwestern town of 14,000 also 
hosts a major 60-year-old rodeo 
and is one of only three places 
worldwide to manufacture 
iodine. A "must see" for all those’ 
traveling western Oklahoma 
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Food and Spirit 

Eateries where the two come together 



During Ms Oklahoma State commencement speech in 1990. President Hush added to Eskimo 
Joe's lore: *Y Barbara) did tell me to get a her and some cheese fries over at Eskimo Joe's. 
Hoping at the same time they have enough t-shirts for all the grandchildren. " 


P reservation wasn't a word be- 
ing bandied about much in 
Stillwater in the summer of 
1975, when two college bud- 
dies opened a tavern in a 1938 sand- 
stone building a block east of the 
Oklahoma State campus. 

All Stan Clark and Steve File knew 
at the time was the rent was cheap, the 
campus dose, and they liked the looks 
of the place. “It was a charmer from day 
one,” recalls Clark of the two-story 
building at 501 W. FJm Street. 

'The partners lined the interior with 
aged barn wood, purchased old chairs 
for two to five dollars apiece, and paid 
an art student thirty-five dollars to 
create a logo of a toothy Eskimo named 
Joe and a slobbering Husky named 
Buffy. The logo was promptly put on 
a sign and a batch of t-shirts. Seventy- 
two shirts sold their first week of busi- 
ness; sixteen years later, the number 
sold tops a million — making Eskimo 
joe’s shirts second only to the Hard 
Rock Cafe’s as a collectible. 

The cavern -turned- restaurant hasn’t 
fared too badly, either. Eskimo Joe’s 
Weekend, the annual observance of 
the eatery’s July 21 anniversary, draws 
48,000 people to Elm Street each 
summer. In 1991 it generated $4.7 
million for the local economy — one- 
fourth of all travel expenditures in 
Stillwater as estimated by the United 
States ’Travel Data (’enter. 

Clark, who bought out File in 1978, 
does business by the book: He doesn’t 
stint on advertising or product quality, 
but he explains Joe’s success like this, 
“Probably the most important ingredi- 
ent was chat I loved it. I put everything 
1 had financially in it. And my enthu- 
siasm. But the building was also a neat 
old place, rustic and old. And we want 
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t< > kc e p that a s w e expand,.. Yo u we j n ’ t 
find Eskimo Joe’s in a strip center— it'd 
have to be a building with character." 

If Stan Clark had had one moderate 
restaurant success in a college town 
with the modest population of 
Stillwater (about 38,000), his penchant 
for putting restaurants in renovated 
old buildings < 
might be in- 
terestmg, hut g 
hardly signi.fi- g 
cant. But in the S 

Q 

last eight years, £ 

Clark has put 
another two 
restaurants, 
one corporate 
office, and a 
clothing entity 
in "old” build- 
ings, four dif- 
ferent old buildings- — all four in 
Stillwater — two on the same block as 
Eskimo Joe's, 

In 1984, Clark opened Stillwater Bay 
Oyster Co,, a seafood restaurant, in a 
renovated tavern north of campus; 
three years later, he moved The Bay 
downtown to the 1919 brick Me Neff 
Building and opened Mexico Joe's, a 
Sonoran- style Mexican restaurant, in 
The Bay’s former digs. That same fall, 
Joe’s Clothes (now his highest grossing 
business) moved into what had been a 
1930s grocery on Elm Street, 

In 1988, when it came time to find a 
head quarters for what is now Stan 
( Hark Cos,, Clark had to look no farther 
than across the street from where it had 
all begun; there on the north side of 
Elm Street sat the 1906 Sw im house. 

The Swims’ granddaughter was 
working for Clark at the time, and 
approached him about buying the 
place, "I told her, 4 doubt it, but I'd 
just love to go look at if,’ " Clark recalls. 
“I’d walked by it all those years, and Ed 
always admired it, but I’d never been 
inside." 

Once inside, there was no leaving. "I 
started thinking about what a great of- 
fice this w ould be. The wheels started 


turning. It just seemed to make so 
much sense, and it was the coolest 
project I’ve ever been involved in — the 
whole house was like an antique,” 
After Clark had rehabilitated the old 
Victorian house, a good many locals, 
including friends and relatives of Leslie 
a n d G c rt r u d e S \ v i m , d r< > p pc d b y tc i cell 
him how glad 
they w ere he’d 
rc sc u e d the 
old homestead. 
Clark says he 
was taken a- 
back by the 
stories, memo- 
ries, and good- 
will that were 
tied up in the 
house. "Saving 
it sure meant a 
lot ro that fam- 
ily," Clark admits, "and to the tow n," 

W hen David Kennedy went 
looking for a place for 
Kennedy's Seafood Restaurant, he 
knew he wanted a place that would feel 
like someone's (very nice) home. And 
he found it on a quiet side street near 
downtown in a 1917 Victorian home 
built by one of Tulsa's founding fa- 
thers, Moses Perry marl. 

v Tm not into large numbers of 
people, 1 ' says Kennedy (the restaurant 
has six tables). “When people come in 
they spend the evening with us, and we 
take care of them. Ir's the kind of thing 
that you don't see anymore — it's almost 
a dead art." 

The menu includes Grilled Salmon 
with Sweet Onion Sauce, Trout 
Parmesan Erancaise, and Sole 
Pentacalcs. Prices: $18.95 to $28.95, 

KENNEDY’S BREAD PUDDING 
WITH RASPBERRY SAUCE 
2 tablespoons butter 
I one-pound loaf day old-bread, 
torn into pieces 
l quart milk 
3 eggs 
l cup sugar 


2 teaspoons real vanilla extract 
1/2 teaspoon cinnamon 
1/2 cup raisins 

Raspberry Sauce 

Pudding: 

Butter pun, place bread in pan. Mix the 
rest of the ingredients and stir thoroughly 
into bread. Bake one hour at 350° P in dish 
placed in pan of water. 

Sauce: 

1 e i gh ih i u n ee packs, ge f i rr ne n 
raspberries 

2 cups water 
1 cup sugar 

1 ounce corn starch 

3 ounces water 

Bring raspberries, water, sugar to a boil. 
Reduce ro a simmer. Mix cornstarch and 
water, add to raspberries and thicken. Pour 
over squares of pudding and serve. 



L ocated in the center of Eufaula, 
The Main Street Deli is located 
in a historic landmark, the site of 
Eu fan la's first business. Built by the 
Sorbc family in 1898, the sandstone 
structure was opened as a del i by I lelcn 
and Don Walker in December 1991. 

The deli was formerly an Oklahoma 
City concern, anti locals wooed the first 
owners w ith stories of their historic 
downtown and its blocks of regional 
architecture. In the end, those owners 
fell for the lake front community after 
just one visit, and 1 lelen says she's also 
seen firsthand what preservation — be it 
flower boxes, a new store canopy, or 
restoring a sandstone facade— can do 
for a community. 

Of this recipe Helen says, "It’s our 
specialty, and we sell it by rhe bucket," 

POTATO SOI IP 

6 to 8 large potatoes, cubed 
1 cup onions, chopped 
3 stalks celery with leaves, chopped 
2 tablespoons parsley 
3 tablespoons chicken base 
I carrot, sliced 

Boil the potatoes until soft. In another 
pot, boil the onions, celery, parsley, chicken 
base, and carrot for fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. 



The Hay's ait ranee won Oklahoma Main Street's 
Best Renovation over $5 in 1990. 
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Add vegetable mixture to potato por* let 
simmer for ten minutes, and scrv e. 


byrbecue-from brisket to pork loin. 
Prices: $2.65 to $7.65. 


from scratch and serves high tea from 
2 to 4 p.m. Prices: $2*50 to $7.50, 


PIGGY’S BAKED BEANS 

1 sixteen-ounce cans, I leinz baked 


LINDA'S 01 IC1 IK 

Pastry: 


J ohn a n d R i >ge r l ree m a n a re t h i rd - 
generation businessmen in 
Bricktown. Oklahoma City's historic 
commercial district. In 198b, the two 


Beans & Molasses 
1/4 cup bum n sugar 
I cup your favorite barbecue sauce 
1/2 cup chopped brisket 
Stir, heat to boiling, and serve. 


1 cup flour 

1/2 cup shortening 

i/4 cup water 

Pinch salt 

( >ust: 


men relocated their barbecue estab- 
lishment. Piggy's, to a mammoth brick 
warehouse built in 1910 to house the 
Press Machine Shop. 

By the time the two were done 
renovating the place, it had bits and 
pieces from just about every neigh- 
borhood building torn down in recent 
memory. “We did it all ourselves as we 
went along/’ says John. 

Decorativ e high points: 240 antique 
doors, a collection of barber's chairs, 
stained glass from a local church, and 
a collection of ceramic pigs. 

The menu is strong on anything 



T he two-story English Tudor 
building in Muskogee that 
houses Miss Addicts Tearoom opened 
tn 1915 as Smith's Drugstore. 

Linda and Bernadette Fieckert, 
opened the tearoom in December of 
1991: they added a bed and breakfast 
on the second floor in February. 
E ieckert chose the building in pare for 
irs twelve- inch brick and plaster 
walls — rarities in buildings these days. 

1 'ieckert makes quiches and desserts 


Mix ingredients with fork until blended. 
Press into ball. Refrigerate until chilled. 
Roll our emsi co hr one nine-inch pie pan. 
Bake at 550 h until slightly browned. 

Filling: 

4 eggs, beaten 

I eup heavy cream 

1/8 teaspoon nutmeg 

1/8 teaspoon white pepper 

1/8 teaspoon dry mustard 

1 cup Swiss e h e esc . s h re d dc d 

6 slices bacon, cooked, crumbled 
Mix eggs and cream, add spices. 1 .ine pie 
shell with half of the cheese, fill with bacon, 
and add broccoli, mushrooms, onions, or 
any other leftover vegetables; pour egg 



[jvnvE [JJaters 


They tumble 

OVERFALLS AND STRETCH 
OUT LOR SHIMMERING MILES. 

WITH MORE SHORELINE THAN THE EAST AND GULF COASTS 

combined. Lakes and streams that teem with fish -and 

EVERY SORT OF WATER SPORT OUR NATIVE WATERS DANCE AT 
LOG RIDES AND DOLPHIN SHOWS. SOCOME... HAVE A SPLASH! 


k TOKLAHOMAl 

IwiveamiricA 


Fora FREE vacation guide call 1- 80 0- 652-6S52 or write Oklahoma Tourism. PO Box b0789 Oklahoma City. OK 73 14f> 



mixture over filling, add cheese. Bake at 
350° F for 35 minutes until browned. 



T he west entrance to the 
Stillwater Bay Oyster Co.’s circa 
1919 McNeff Building in downtown 
Stillwater looks as if it has always been 
there. In fact, the stone and wood fa- 
cade was built in 1990 by local crafts- 
men. 

Clark says the old entrance never 
did justice to either his historic build- 
ing or his restaurant. “One of the neat 
things about this place is it’s a neat old 
building,” he explains. “The Seventh 
Street side (renovated by a previous 
owner) was gorgeous. The Husband 
(Street) side — a 1950s or ’60s add-on — 
was pitiful and embarrassing.” 

I lad a car not taken care of the old 
entrance (it plowed through the door), 
Clark says he would have. 

T he Bay is know n for its grilled Mahi 
Mahi and seafood gumbo. Prices: $4 to 
$ 10 . 

SKAFOOD GUMBO 

I pound onions, diced 
3/4 pound green peppers 
2 pounds tomatoes 
2 fifteen-ounce cans tomato puree' 

1 tablespoon thyme 
1 tablespoon, plus 1 teaspoon garlic 
powder 
Bay leaves 

1/4 cup red fish spice 
1 1/2 pounds okra 
1/4 pound clam base 
11/4 pound bay shrimp 
1 1/4 pound scallops 
1 1/4 pound crab meat 

1 tablespoon gumbo file 
Make stock: set aside. Combine first four 
ingredients: cook over medium heat for ten 
minutes. Add remaining spices. Cook fif- 
teen minutes. 

Add okra, shrimp, scallops, and crab 
meat. Cook over low heat. Simmer 45 min- 
utes. Drain off one quart liquid; dissolve 
file powder in it. Add liquid back to soup. 
Cool in freezer. Yield: two gallons. 

— Suzette Brewer 



Eskimo Joe 's 1 1 eekend will be July 24- 
25 (a commemorative Joe's t-shirt will 
be on sale). Eskimo Joe's is located at 
50! 11. Elm in Stillwater. E or more 
information , call (425) 577 -4252. 


4 nd if you d rather let a chef do the 
cooking... 

• Stillwater Hay Oyster Co.. 625 1/2 S. 
Husband. Stillwater, (405) 745-2780 

• Kennedy's Seafood Restaurant, 1621 
.V. Cincinnati . Tulsa, (9h S) 592-0062 

• The Main Street Deli, WO S. Main, 
Eufau/a, (9/8) 689-7979 

• Piggy's* 205 E. Sheridan. Oklahoma 
City, (405) 252-5912 

• Miss Addie's Tearoom, 521 W 

H roadway. Muskogee. (9/8) 682-1506 
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iINTIQUE SIGN RESTORATION 
\ & REPRODUCTION 


COMMERCIAL / NEON / ELECTRIC / PAINTED 
Complete Design, Consulting & Manufacturing 


( 

Custom 
-O Sign Co. 

415 East 14th Avenue 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 
(405)372-0657 Fax-(405)743-091 9 

Guthrie (405)282-8209 



‘‘Specializing in Homes of Distinction” 


* 


Shannon Kelley Real Estate, Inc. 

SHANNON KELLEY, BROKER 
236-3322 

500 N.W. 13th, Oklahoma City, OK 73103 

EH. 


REALTOFf 


MIS 




L/dW 



♦ Wills and Probate ♦ Auto Accidents ♦ Family Law 
♦ Workers’ Compensation ♦ Civil Rights ♦ Personal Injury 

• Free Initial Consultation • Walk-ins Welcome 

Celia Ann Rooney, Attorney at Law 
1258 North Interstate Drive, in Robinson Crossing 
Norman, Oklahoma 73072 (405) 447-2288 
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The Paseo 

A Working Artists' Colony 



A t 2927, R.J. White creates ab- 
stract paintings and collages 
while a toast-colored chow 
^ named Bear pads along be- 
hind. When she needs solitude for her 
writing, Danni A u trey Cox retreats 
from her tiny boutique with its orchid- 
painted walls into an old vault. 

At 3005, Gary Albright paints hotly 


colored landscapes in a studio fur- 
nished in Atomic Age turquoise, silver, 
and black, while at 3017, actor Ron 
Rose organizes exhibits around such 
themes as Dreamscapes: the Freudian/ 
Jungian Psyche. 

E vc ry t h i n g along 1 'h e P ase o ha s fl a- 
vor, even the coffee — artist Diane 
Coady, 3003 A Paseo, serves cocoa- 


mocha nut in hand -thrown cups. 

The Paseo, a two-block long street in 
the heart of Oklahoma City’s inner city, 
is an enclave of stucco buildings in- 
habited by painters, potters, actors, and 
musicians. It's precisely the kind of 
community neck tied urban planners 
envision when they propose that faded 
commercial areas be reborn as arts and 
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entertainment districts. Except the 
Pasco was created by the people who 
live and work there. And instead of 
federal and city grants* the Pasco ex- 
ists partly because a local lawyer, John 
Belt, didn’t want to see his favorite 
delicatessen close down. 

The Pasco is literally off the grid, an 
angled street slicing through a neigh- 
borhood where liner catches in the 
weeds sprouting in the sidewalk 
pavement. The curve of stores 
and laundries was first known 
as “The Spanish Village," 
begun in 1928 when the no- 
tion of a “shopping center” 
outside of downtown was 
slightly radical. G.A. Nichols 
patterned it after a Kansas 
City shopping center he ad- 
mired, the Country Club 
Plaza, and built it to serve the 
upscale residents who would 
live in the houses he was 
building in neighboring 
Crown Heights* 

The Spanish Village was 
the second shopping center to 
be built in Oklahoma City 
and among the first to have 
streets poured on a foundation 
of concrete, not brick. When it 
opened, neigh borhood kids 
brought their skates and rolled 
down the seamless hill. The 
twenty or so original buildings 
w ere built in Spanish Mission 
style, finished with glazed 
tiles, wrought iron, red clay 
tile roofs, and skylights. The 
result was unabashedly ro- 
mantic, even for a decade with F. Scott 
Fitzgerald as its hero. 

By the time John lick was having 
lunch at Hiram's Deli, the street had 
come to be known just as “'I 'he Pasco," 
the name Nichols had given it forty 
years before. The Pasco had a repu- 
tation as a “hippies 1 den": the 
Macramc C /afe was sen i ng wheat germ 
and alfalfa sprouts at 2927 and a head 
shop opened at 3003, When Belt 
learned I brands was closing because 
the bui lding’s owner wanted to expand 


lawyer having been a double major in 
college, pre-law and theater. 

"1 enjoy seeing these interesting folk 
develop," Bek confirms. “(The Pasco) 
is a kind of area that’s needed for the 
community, providing a place where 
they can relate to one another and be 
their own person. They bring some- 
thing fresh into all of our lives." 

Belt, who calls his Pasco property 
“The Project,” recently bought a 
building j use to fine-tune the mix 
of tenants on the street. “For a 
long time we wanted a potter to 
round out the street, bur we 
didn’t have a building," says Belt, 
When a small laundry came up 
for sale a year or so ago, he bought 
it. Potter Col in Rose brook turned 
the former laundry into Pasco 
Pottery, a sunlit studio and small 
gallery where he works and 
teaches classes, “l le s a fine pot- 
ter who’s growing and develop- 
ing,’’ Belt says* “It’s good for him 
and good for the street." 

Last January, Belt rented a 
studio to Mike Larsen, the artist 
who painted a mural of 
Oklahoma’s five Indian balleri- 
nas for the state capitol rotunda in 
t h e fa II of 1991. “I’ve a I w a y s 
wanted to work down here," he 
says. After a few days on the 
street, Larsen found “it’s like 
Mister Roger’s Neighborhood." 
Everyone seems to know one 
another. 

Diane Coady puts in a forty 
hour week as a nurse and has 
three children. Though she’s a 
serious artist, she wasn’t making much 
progress working at home. Last sum- 
mer, she met a group of Pasco artists at 
a coffee house on Classen Boulevard; 
they encouraged her to rent a studio on 
the Pasco. She took the smallest space 
on the street, 3G03A. and now Coadv ’s 
neighbors arc her mentors as well. She 
pops next door into Gary Albright’s 
studio to talk about setting prices and 
to borrow his phone. And though 
Coady, who paints on silk, is itching to 
work on canvas, she’s following the 


the warehouse next door, the young 
lawyer offered to buy the building. (He 
ended up with the warehouse as well.) 
At approximately the same time, in the 
mid-1970s, artist Claude Anderson 
opened an artist’s studio in the back of 
a store that sold aluminum windows 
and vitamins. 

Since then. Belt has continued u> buy 
property ( today he owns all but three of 
the buildings on the street), and artists 


Colin Rose brook's studio has a gallery in from where 
Rosehmok sells his work and that o f his students. 


have continued to come to the Pasco. 

As landlord. Belt is as unconventional 
as his tenants* Uniformly praised up 
and down the street, he’s seen as 
genuinely interested in the careers of 
the artists on Paseo. Belt attends the 
meetings of the Paseo Artists Associa- 
tion, and when they incorporated two 
years ago, he donated the legal work. 
Artist Ron Roberts, who’s rented a 
residential studio at 3018 from Belt for 
the last eight years, theorizes that Belt’s 
commitment to Paseo is a result of the 
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advice of artist Jenny Woodruff- — to 
first put together a body of work before 
she moves on to another medium. 

filings haven't always worked so 
smoothly on Pasco, “We 7c all indi- 
viduals/' says Roberts. “Instead of 
wearing each ocher down 
with our arguments, we 
tend to crystal I i/e (me 
another's points of view/' 

The artists and neigh- 
borhood residents have 
long worked together, 
however, to solve the 
problems associated with 
inner city neighbor- 
h ood s — c r i m c , vaca n t 

houses, and absentee 

landlords. A housing 
shortage during the early 1980s sec off 
a round of property speculation: 
Landlords bought up blocks of prop- 
erty. investing little or nothing in their 
maintenance. When rents fell, the 
houses and apartment buildings were 
abandoned. 

A turning point for the street came, 
Roberts says, when the artists and the 
neighborhood association collectively 
leaned on a California landlord to repair 
an apartment building on the street. 
Then two years ago, the neighborhood 
was chosen as a pilot revitalization 
project by the city. “One reason the 
Pasco neighborhood was picked was 
that (the arts district) had some ca- 
chet/' says John YocckeJ, director of 
the non-profit Community Develop- 
ment Corporation, organized to stabi- 
lize and develop the neighborhood. 

The city increased the number of 
policemen who patrol the area, cracked 
down on code violations, and changed 
zoning ordinances specifically to en- 
courage artists, for the first time, artists 
can legitimately live in their studios, 
paying residential, not commercial 
utility bills, and commercial studios are 
now allowed in neighborhood houses. 
Kven with city support, “the essential 
ingredient is neighborhood residents 
interested in their own environment 
and willing to work at it,"' says Yoeekel. 

He could have been talking about 


The Paseo exists 
partly because 
a local lawyer 
didn t want to 
see his favorite 
delicatessen 
close down. 


artists Danni An trey and Kevin Gbx. 

I he couple, who once lived in a studio 
on the Paseo, bought a nearby house 
two years ago. Danni is a tiny redhead, 
but when ears speed down the Paseo, 
“1 holler so loud, people are shocked. 

They think twice about 
doing it again/' Periodi- 
cally, she pulls an all- 
nighter on the street, 
watching the action on the 
street from her front 
porch, and each week she 
and Kevin take a plastic 
bag and fill it with trash 
they pick up on the side- 
walks, 

“Some people say (the 
Paseo) has gone downhill. 

I say it's been lying dormant, and it's 
time for it to blossom,” says Danni. 

“I see people who have started 
opening up boarded homes in the area. 
They get out, and they start to work on 
the yard, on the flowers/' she says. 
“Their children become more like 
children of our big family. I don't get 
offended when people can't see the 
magic of the Pasco," she continues. 
“But I do wish 1 could open their eyes." 

— Barbara I * a I me r 



Getting 

There 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


On the first Saturday of each month 
/he Paseo artists host a Studio Walk 
from / to 5 fi.w. Most studios are open 
during that afternoon , as is Key Largo, 
a jazz flub and restaurant at 30! I 
Paseo. 

The Paseo Artists Association, which 
includes artists from the neighborhoods 
sponsors an arts festival each spring on 
. Memorial Day weekend, this year from 
May 23 to 25. T or more information 
about the studio walks or the festival, 
rail the Paseo Artis fs Association , 
(405)525-26$#. 

The Paseo begins at the intersection 
of Northwest 2i S and Walker Avenue 
and extends at a southeast -northwest 
angle to Northwest 30th and Dewey 
Avenue in Oklahoma City , 



119 W+*t Bro>dw*y 
An«d«rko, OfcU. T3005 


(405) 247-2221 



"The Calfskin Jacket" 

Washed denim pckel with authentic calfskin 
applique on both the front and back. 


// Aerbird iff 
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* 98 Affordable Rooms & Suites 

* Non-smoking & Handicap Rooms 

* Free Local Calls 

* Satellite TV 

* Coffee & Dona Is 

■ Room rates begin a* S27.00 daily 

* Suites $30.00 dailv or $1 40.00 weekly 


Take 1-35 - Exit 108B 
Turn right on 24th Avenue 

n 329-6990 n 

L-, Fax - 405-360-4072 
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A Limited Supply 
Of Oklahoma Books 



The mo si beautiful martin house on the market 
is die Colonial by Mac. The sixteen apartments 
will house your martins in style, II is insulated, 
venled, easy to clean with porches to keep 
young from falling. Wide over hanging roof and 
door stops. Never needs painting Available 
with red, yellow or green roof, Complete with 
galvanized steel telescoping pole, perch pole, 
slops and weathervane, 



Put this colorful purple marlin house where 
everyone can see il. The bright white body and 
brilliant roof never need painting, because the 
color is fixed and will withstand any weather 
abuse Available with red, yellow or green roof. 
Complete with galvanized steel telescoping 
pole, perch pole, slops and weathervane. 


□ BROCHURE f 1 M 

□ COLONIAL 

□ TRADITIONAL 

ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ADD H7 50 FREIGHT 



405-63 1-8553 ■ S125 5. 1-35 ■ OKLA, CITY. OK 73149 


TOLL FREE 1 - 800 - 654-4970 

Nano 

Address 

City _ Stale Zip _ 


SCENERY... 

OKLAHOMA. A COffee-tabLe hook 
overflowing with more than ICO stunning 
photographs — showcasing every comer of 
the state — by Oklahoma’s premier 
photographer David Fitzgerald of 
Oklahoma City. 

HARDCOVER $32,50, $3 shipping 

HISTORY... 

GHOST TOWNS OF OKLA- 
HOMA. An Oklahoma best-seller, 
"Scholarly, tun . ,no Western library 
should he without it." 

— journal of the West 
PAPERBACK $15,95, $3 shipping 

THE WPA QUIDE TO I930.s 
OKLAHOMA, With an essay by the 
late Angie Debo, "One of the best of the 
WPA series partly because the state’s 
peculiar history gives it special charac- 
ter.” — Lewis Gannett. New York Herald 
Tribune. 

PAPERBACK $12.95 ( $1 shipping 

HERE WE REST: HISTORIC 
CEMETERIES OF OKLA- 
HOMA, A detailed guide to intriguing 
Oklahoma grave sites Contains maps, 
narratives, and 250 photographs. By the 
late Oklahoma historian Kent Ruth and 
award-winning photographer Jim Argo, 
HARDCOVER $19,95, $ l shipping 

ROUTE 66: THE MOTHER 

ROAD, The definitive book on the 
most famous road in American history — 
a nostalgic ode to a bygone era. By 
Tulsan Michael Wallis. 

HARDCOVER $29.95, $3 shipping 

FIFTY COMMON BIRDS OF 
OKLAHOMA, Full -co lor illustra- 
tions; text hy George Miksch Sutton. 
PAPERBACK $ 1 2.95. $2.50 shipping 
HARDCOVER $18.95, $3 shipping 

HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
OKLAHOMA, A perfect gift lor the 

armchair historian, "...destined to 
become a standard reference work in 
Oklahoma history.*' 

— C/ironides of Oklahoma, 

PAPERBACK $16,95, $3.25 shipping 
HARDCOVER $27.95, $3.25 shipping 


OKLAHOMA TREASURES 
AND TREASURE TALES , 

Large* handsome, and well- Illustrated with 
pictures of places and treasure maps, 
charts, lost cities, and outlaw' and Indian 

stories. 

PAPERBACK $ 18.95, $3 shipping 

IMAQES OF OKLAHOMA: A 
PICTORIAL HISTORY* One for 

the coffee table: 500 images repnxluced in 
sepia tones that illustrate Oklahoma's rich 
cultural heritage. 

HARDCOVER $24-95, $3 shipping 

STILLWATER: A PICTORIAL 

HISTORY. One hundred years ot 
photographs, 100 years of history . 
HARDCOVER $27.95* $3 shipping 

OKLAHOMA: EARLY VIEWS 
AND HISTORY IN PICTURE 
POSTCARDS, A glimpse of 
Oklahoma history at the turn of the 20th 
century through more than 200 postcards 
of rural life and Oklahoma landmarks. 
PAPERBACK $1 1.95, $3 shipping 

COOKBOOKS... 

THF LAND WHERE WE 
BELONG-' A JOURNEY 
THROUGH OKLAHOMA 
COOKING . Contains an array ot 

rue i pus — from cattish gurnh* 1 to turkey 
tetranini. 

HARDCOVER $16.95, $3 shipping 

CHRISTMAS IN OKLA- 
HOMA. A must-have for those starting* 
or maintaining, Oklahoma Christmas 
traditions. Stories, essays and recipes — all 
made in Oklahoma, By Linda Kennedy 
Rosser. 

I IARDCOVER $14-95, $3 shipping 

CENTENNIAL COOKBOOK. 

The town of Cushing celebrates its 100th 
anniversary with this hook of recipes from 
local folks. 

PAPERBACK $1 5* $ 3 shipping 

LONQ LOST RECIPES OF 
AUNT SUSAN. Ed na Vance 

Mueller, or Aunt Susan, was IckxI editor 
for the Dotty Okio/iomon from 1929-1943. 
Her ciiokbook offers a glimpse of 
Oklahoma’s culinary tradition. 
HARDCOVER $149$, $3 shipping 


TO ORDER: USE THE TEAR-Ol IT POSTCARDS IN FRONT AND RACK OF MAGAZINE 
OR WRITE OKLAHOMA TODAY , p.O. BOX 51384. OKC,OK 73152 
OR CALL TOLL-FREE, 1-800-652-6552, 8 A M TO 5 P M, WEEKDAYS 
GIFT WRAPPING AVAILABLE 52 PER PACKAGE 
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Palace on the Prairie 

Samplingan oil barons lifestyle. 


I would like to say this much — to me if is a 
place of ran beauty and artistic integrity. A 
structure that is an expression from mind into 
substance, of the qualify, the strength, and the 
Heart of a man. 

— L-ydiu Miirtund' 1975* 
asking Ponca City ana to puss a sales tax to bmy 
the Marl and Mansion* 


I n the spring of 191 1, Chief White 
Eagle stood near the oil derrick 
named Will ie-Cries- for- War and 
watched as a gasser roared into 
existence at the foot of the Ponca tribal 
cemetery southwest of the new town of 
Ponca City. Through sign language, he 
let his thoughts be known* “Bad 
medicine,” he signed. 

Nearby, Running- After- Arrow, who 
had also recently sold his land to ge- 
ologist Ernest Whitworth Marla nd and 
Colonel George Miller of the 101 
Ranch, grimaced and agreed in broken 
English: “No good, no good* Beautiful 
country all die now. Cattle die. Ponies 
die* Trees and grass die. No good, no 
good. Beautiful country soon all gone.” 
But for Marl and the gasser repre- 
sented cash to use on the budding sci- 
ence called "p ctr °l curn geology ” Old 
wildcatters might scoff at the young 
geologist's theories* but Willie-Cries- 
for-War would silence them, Marland's 
Midas touch would soon turn him, once 
again, into a multi-millionaire and, in 
the years to come, a philanthropist, 
congressman (1932), Oklahoma's tenth 
governor (1935 to 1939), and Ponca 
City's most famous citizen, 

W herever you are in north-central 
Oklahoma, all roads lead to 
Ponca City, k is a place of sturdy spruce 
and red cedar* rolling hills, and idyl lie 





The native stone used to build the mansion *s walls and fences was quarried on the estate and cut 
with a diamond-blade saw. Other mansion features include sterling silver iigfit fixtures and 
wood carvings of Marland's favorite polo mounts. The statue is of Lydie's brother, George. 
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valleys. It's a clean town with the oc- 
casionally unmistakable smell of bub- 
bling crude. (One local historian lias 
nicknamed the smell “Money.") 

In Ponca City oil is what cars are to 
Detroit and Coca-Cola is to Atlanta, 
and the M a Hands are still the closest 
the town’s ever come to royalty. In his 
heyday, E.W. owned a yacht, traveled 
by private rail car, built a public golf 
course, and introduced the blue-blood 
pleasures of polo and fox hunting to the 


town, E T is influence crossed the city 
limits and state borders. In the 1920s, 
his red -triangle-marked gas stations 
dotted the national landscape, back 
home, he employed nearly one-third of 
Ponca City's working citizens. Fie en- 
dowed the town’s first hospital, 
orphan's home* and schools. 

His statue (a seated figure in boots 
and riding breeches) marks the corner 
of G ra n d A ve nue a n d F i ft h S t re e t 
across from the Italian and Spanish ar- 
chitecture of the Ponca Ci tv Library. A 


few blocks away, his first show place 
home stands at 1000 Fast Grand — it 
now houses rfie Ponca City Cultural 
Center, F.W/s Marl and Oil Company 
(once worth more than $100 million) 
was the predecessor of Conoco Inc., still 
Ponca’s largest employer. 

Mar! and himself was the son of a 
master ironworker — his love for polo 
acquired at a school for sons of British 
gentlemen in an English-sponsored 
colony in Tennessee. Educated as a 
lawyer, he became 
a lease-man/attor- 
ney after his father 
lost his business in 
the downturn of 
1893. Ten years 
later, he married 
the daughter of a 
Pennsylvania poli- 
tician, Mary Vir- 
ginia Collins . What 
distinguished him, 
however, was his 
belief that finding 
oil was not unlike 
locating a vein of 
coal. At the age of 
chirtv-one, Mar- 
land drilled the 
first oil well in 
America based on 
pure geology in a 
field in West Vir- 
ginia. 

He built an oil 
company, then lost 
it in the bank panic 
of 1907. Only then 
did he come West, 
A nephew’s friendship with George 
Miller and his descriptions of the 101 
Ranch brought Marland to the prairies 
of northern Oklahoma, But it was the 
land formation under an Indian cem- 
etery, not the 101, that ultimately in- 
terested the young geologist. After 
smoking peace pipes and haggling 
over leases, Marland found himself, 
along with Chief White Eagle, Run- 
n i ng-Aftc r- Arrow, a ml Miller, watch i ng 
an oil rig drill deep into Oklahoma 
history. 


T he decades after Will ie-Cries-for- 
War came i n were good for E,\Y. 
Marland and good for Ponca City. For 
one, Marland commissioned the Pio- 
neer Woman Statue and the Marland 
Mansion to grace 2,500 acres he owned 
east of Ponca City. 

The Pioneer Woman stands at the 
foot of the hill that leads to the Italian 
Renaissance -style mansion, which cost 
$5.5 million when it was built in the late 
1920s. 

Architect John Duncan Forsyth, a 
blond Scot prone to wearing Stetsons 
who had studied at the Beaux Arts in 
Paris, modeled the mansion after the 
Davanzati Palace in Florence, Italy. To 
evoke the image of a palace on the 
prairie, five interlocking lakes sur- 
rounded the mansion like a moat 
around a castle. Also to be found: a 
leather- lined elevator* riding stables, 
dog kennels, polo grounds, a nine-hole 
golf course, a handball court, a secret 
gambling room, and an artist's studio. 

Forsyth used the best that money 
could buy: Fnglish Pollard Oak — taken 
by special permission from the forest of 
King George V of England — and 
craftsmen the likes of Florentine mo- 
ralist Vincent Margliotti, who applied 
gold leaf to the ballroom's ceiling 
($80,000 worth at 1928 prices) and 
painted another with a mural of Kay 
County's history. 

The architect imported two 
Waterford chandeliers from the British 
Isles at a cost of $15,000 each and a 
high-back wooden throne for FAY. that 
was built in Germany in the 1600s. 
Upstairs, one of the first sauna baths in 
the l IS, sits in E.W/s suite of rooms. 
Outside, floral gardens— patterned 
after I lampton Court's in England and 
the Palace of Versailles in France — 
once stretched for three hundred acres. 
(It took a Japanese gardener and a staff 
of sixteen to keep them up.) The for- 
mal gardens are gone now, as arc four 
of the five small lakes and most of the 
statuary that once covered the hill 
known as the Pioneer Woman Vista, 
but visitors can stroll thirty-one nearby 
acres as Lvdie and EAY. used to do. 
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I t could be argued that LAV. Murland 
is sometimes remembered less for 
his oil, his money, and Ids mansion 
than for a sliver of a girl who died a re- 
cluse in 1987. But then, notoriety was 
Lydie Marland ’s shadow. 

Bom the niece of E.W/s first wife, 
I ,ydte (along with her brother George) 
was adopted by the Marlands. Though 
the late 1920s were the time of bath- 
tub gin and the flapper, Ponca Cityans 
were shocked when two years after Iris 
wife died in 1926 Marland annulled 
Lydie’s adoption and married her. 

LAV, is said to have built Marland 
Mansion for Lydie. It is her portrait 
that hangs alongside L.W.'s in the 
mansion's ballroom and her statue 
(carved like ones of George and LAV. 
by Jo Davidson) that originally graced 



Art upstairs closet of the Marland 
Mansion, 901 Monument Road, (405) 
167-0422, holds a display of lydit’s 
mementos; articles on vegetarianism, hooks 
on meditation, and photos (one of Lydie 
in her inaugural gown), Hours: 10 a ml to 
5 pan.. May through September; noon to 4 
pan., October through April, Admission: 
free to $4. 

The conference center and Inn give 
guests access to the chapel, E. W, f s 
Restaurant, and the mansion , Rales are 
$39.95 to $64.95 a night, 

( hirer sights in the area: 

•Ponca City Cultural Center and 
Museum, WOO E. Grand A 405) 762-6123, 
Moused in Marlands first shtmplace 
home ; it is listed on the National Register 
of Historic Places, 

• Pioneer Woman Statue and Museum, 
701 Monument Road. (405) 765-6108. 
Hours: Tuesday through Saturday 9 a an, 
to 5 pan . ; Sunday 1 -5 pan,; closed 

. Monday. Admission: free- 

* Rusty Barrel! Supper Club, 2005 N, 
Nth , (405) 765-6639, Bill and Judy 
Codding/on buy local beef, age it for tv'o 
weeks * then throw if on the grill and serve 
it to high acclaim. (IPs a point of 
Coddington pride that the beef is never 
frozen.) 


the mansion’s grounds. 1 ler bedroom is 
a Louis XV oasis, complete with a rose- 
hued fireplace of imported Italian 
marble. 

Less than two years after Lydie and 
LAV. moved into the mansion, Marland 
lost his fortune to “the wolves of Wall 
Street,” powerful investment bankers 
led by J.P. Morgan & Co. The 
Marlands moved into the artist’s studio, 
opening the mansion only for parties. 
Marland went off to Congress, then 
home to a troubled stint in the 
governor's office. In 1939, he left the 
capitol to reestablish his oil empire but 
died of stomach cancer in 1941 before 
he could recoup his losses. Six months 
before he died, Marland sold the man- 
sion to the Discalced Carmelite Fa- 
thers. Seven years later they sold it to 
the Lelidan nuns, who added Angela 
Hall, a chapel, a dormitory, and an ad- 
ministration building. 

In 1975, the city of Ponca purchased 
the Mansion after citizens approved a 


temporary sales tax to finance the pur- 
chase. Restoring the mansion has be- 
come a town project. Paul Prather, the 
mansion’s former restoration director, 
has spent eighty hours of his own time 
refinishing the walnut doors at the 
mansion's west entrance foyer (each 
door is so large it takes four men to 
handle it). Meanwhile, townspeople 
have tracked down original furniture, 
art, and decorative items. One of their 
best finds: a long-lost statue of Lydie 
Marland that until last year had been 
buried behind a local barn. (Before her 
death in 1987, Lydie hired a monu- 
ment company to deface and bury the 
statue.) 

Lor Prather, returning Lydie ’s statue 
to its pedestal will be one more step 
toward returning the estate to its origi- 
nal glory. “This mansion just shows 
how big a man's ideas can he, and if I 
was a man with so much wealth, Fd do 
the same.” 

— Kevan Goff -Parker 
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Anadarko 


A VISITOR S GUIDE 
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Susan Peters Gallery 
and McKee's Indian Store 

112 U&W Man, taadaiHa, OtC 7300$ 

Toil Ftw 1^002564724 
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f Ihe O^ational dCad of 


BROADWAY INDIAN STORE 

tfi ame for % amous 
American Indians 


121 East Broadway 

Anadarko, OK 73005 A 

{405)247-3111 

and Anadarko Visitors Center 


Bead work Jewelry j£S 

Artwork and Glass Etching jw|3 

33 portraits in bronze 


By: Kevin Vmyard 

Custom Embroidery and Shawls raj 

in a garden setting 


By: Joyce Vinyard 

Nome of Little Red Hours: flj 

free admission » . 


Monday thru 


| ^ pm frLf 

Highway 62 east| 



Anadarko, Oklahoma 


r y-n 



Bryan Center 

132 E. Broadway * Anadarko, OK 73005 

Rihbpn* * Me*Ul=i • Rubber Sumpt * 
N*m* Bjj ligri > r’lmjueH - TropniciP 

Fhonr *nd Ma il Onkr W*lcom* 


dolhen 

(Treasures 



j 4 /i%ues - Furniture & Glass 
Gi/ls f Complete 
Craft & Art Supplies 
Framing & Matting 


Mission & Georgia 
Anadarko, OK 73005 
Phone 405/247-21 14 


Generating and Transmitting 
Electric Power for Three-fourths 
of Oklahoma's Rural Area 

Western Farmers 
Electric Cooperative 
P.O. Box 429 
Anadarko, OK 73005 
(405) 247-3351 

Generation plant tours available 
during normal work week by calling in advance. 



The Gallery of Art 
in Anadarko, 0k 

presents original paintings by 
area American Indian artists 

405/247-2787 - 1 15 H E. Firtt 



w 

J\ja 

The Southern Plains Indian Museum 

Administered by the Indian Arts and Crafts Board 
of the U.S. Department of the Interior 

US, Highway 62 east of Anadarko, Oklahoma 
, FREE ADMISSION 

Season and Hours: 

June-Sept., Mon-Sat, 9 AM-5 PM; Sun,, 1-5 PM 
Oct + -May, Tues.-Sat + , 9 AM-5 PM; Sun 1-5 PM 

For More In format inn Contact: Southern Plains Indian Museum, 

P.O, Box 749, Anadarko, OK 73005, (405) 247-6221 



You could see your town 
and business showcased 
as above, in future issues 
of Oklahoma Today. 

We will be pleased to 
develop a page for your 
com m unity. 

Direct all inq Litres to: 

OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

P.O. Box 53384 

Oklahoma City, OK 73152-3384 
(405 ) 52 1 -2496 (800) 652-6552 

AD SIZES AND 
PRICES BEGIN WITH 
THIS SIZE AND 
PRICE: 

1/16 PAGE 
$150* 
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♦ March 5-7 Tulsa Opera stages the American 
premiere of Armida, composer Gioacchino Rossini’s story of love and revenge 
during the Crusades. ♦ March 12-June21 The exhibit, The Rodin Bronzes: 
Sculpture from the B. Gerald Cantor Collection, on display at the Oklahoma 
Citv ArtMuseum includes the most famous of all Rodin’s work: TheThinker. 

J 

♦ April 11 The doors to the old Rock Island depot reopen today, the building 
restored and rejuvenated as the Shortgrass Country Museum, with an exhibit 
on Sayre’s early businesses. Also in Sayre, once a booming stop along Route 
66: a 1920s drugstore with a soda fountain and a postcard-pretty courthouse. 

♦ April 11-12, 18-19 Sixty Native American artists show and sell work each 
year at Art Under the Oaks, an annual Indian market on the lawn of the Five 
Civilized Tribes Museum in Muskogee. 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


1-22 

Designs in Pueblo Pottery, GU Museum of Natural 
History, Norman, (405) 325-4711 

1 -April 12 

Shared Visions, Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, 
(918) 582-3122 

1 -April 26 

Selections from the ReynokJa House, Gilcrease 
Museum. Tulsa* (918) 582-3122 

1 -April 27 

Textile Diaries: Guilts as Cultural Markers, Bartlesville 
Museum. Bartlesville, (918) 661-3445 

1 -May 3 

Galaxies. Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKC, 
(405) 424-5545 

4-29 

P h ot £ igra p h i ng M on tana, M u scum oft h e G rea c Plains, 
Lawton, (405) 581-3460 

12-June 21 

The Rodin Bronzes: Sculpture from the B, Gerald 
Cantor Collection, OKC Art Museum at the Mansion, 
OKC, (405) 947-4466 

19- April 30 

Fiber works, Kirkpatrick Galleries, OKC, 
(405)424-5461 

20-June 20 

Spring Nights, Kirkpatrick Planetarium, OKG, 
(405) 424-5545 


21 

21 -June 7 

29- May 10 

30- April 23 


Preserving Your Heirlooms, Pawnee Bill Museum. 
Pawnee, (918)762-2513 

Tom Lovell: Western Artist, Nat' l Cowboy Hall of 

Fame, OKC, (405) 478-225(1 

Posters of Paris. Phi I brook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 749-7941 

Crossroads of Empire, Museum of the Great Plains, 
Lawton, (495) 581-3460 


APRIL 

1 -30 Pottery by Sharon Dry flower Reyna, Southern Plains 

Indian Museum, Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 
1-30 1 iarvey and Charles Pratt Exhibit. Plains Indians and 

Pioneers Museum, Woodward. (405)256-6(36 
4-May 3 Birdhouse Exhibit, Firehouse Art Center, 

Norman, (405) 360-1 162 

1 1 All Trashed Lip and No Place to Go. OCAM, Arts- 
Place. OKC, (405) 232-1787 

1 1 Shortgrass Country Museum Grand Opening, Sayre, 
(405) 928-3386 

25-26 Rendezvous Fair, Gilcrease Museum. Tulsa, 
(918)582-3122 

25 -July 1 2 G i Ic rease Re nde zvo us Exhi hi t, G i k re ase N 1 ns e n ni . 

Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 



DRAMA 


MARCH 


6-7. 13-14 

Strt / . Magnolias. 1 h in ca P 1 ay h o use. Po nea C i r y. 
(405) 765-2442 

6-14 

f lifter People Y . 1 fonn\ A m e rica n ' 1 "h ea t re ( a >m pa n y , 
Tuba, (918) 596-71 11 

6-28 

A Shayna MaideL Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC, 
( 405) 232-6500 

18- April 5 

Lend Me .1 7 enor, j c w c 1 Be >\ Theatre. OKCk 
(405)521-1786 

20-29 

The Heidi Ch rankles, John Denney Playhouse, 
Lawton, (405)355-1600 

26- April 4 

Rumors, Shaw nee I attic Theatre, Shawnee, 
(405) 275-2805 

27-31 

Cinderella. Durant, (405) 924-0121 

27- April 5 

Tin 1) miners, Theatre Tulsa, Performing Arts Center, 
Tuba. (918)587-8402 

27 -April 25 

Greater Tuna , Pollard 'Theatre, Guthrie. 
(405) 282-2800 


APRIL 

3-5 Romeo and Julie. i ’Sark ’ I 'hcarrc, ' I ulsa, ( 9 1 S') 437-9464 

3-5, HM2 Pneatcripfioti : . I iurdrt . Broken Arrow Com m u n i ty 

Play house, Broken Arrow, (918) 2584)077 
3 -5. 10-12 Stn A Magnolias. Sa pu I pa C ’om m u n i ry ' T h eat re, Sa pul pa, 

(9181 227-2169 

10- 18 Sit en Keys to Bald pate, SW Playhouse, ( its no m, 

(405) 525-4448 

10-May 9 A. ..My A lame is A I ire, Stage I S Theatre, Guthrie, 

(405) 282-2800 

17-20 Pippin, Clark Theatre, Tulsa, (918)437-9464 
1 7-May 9 l.ozr l ft ten. ( Carpenter Square Theatre, ( )K( k 

(405) 232-6500 

24- May 2 l\ dm wing Rtf ft. ' \ \ i Isa 1 1 e rft >rm i n g Arts Center, Tuba, 

(918) 747-9494 

25 7 in Spring Surprise. ( Children \ Theatre, ( )K( k 

(405)521-5121 

28 Trail of Te/tn, NSl' Fine Arts Audi tnrium, lahlcquah, 

(918)456-3533 

28- Mas 17 / h I jgettd of Pet os Bill. O K Chi Id rc n V Theatre , 

State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 948-6408 

29- Mast? / Jght f p tin Shy. | e we I Bo x Theatre , O K ( k 



(405) 521-1786 


0 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


MARCH 

13-14 Early Bird Blue grass Show. Hugo, (405) 326-5598 


APRIL 

3-5 El Reno Art Festival. Canadian County Fairgrounds, 
El Reno. (405) 262-7948 

4-19 Azalea Festival. I Innor 1 1 eights Park, Muskogee, 
(918)682-6602 

9- 1 1 S'tt iry tel I i n g Fesrivul, Lawton , ( 4( )5 ) 555 - 1 6< K ) 

10-1 1 Crystal F estival. Salt Plains Wildlife Refuge, 
Cherokee, (405) 596-3053 

1 1 Goulmy Pncrrv Gathering. Nat' E Cow buy I la Hot Fame, 


1 1 
1 1 


11-12 
1 1-12 

17-18 

17-19 

2U26 

22- 25 

23- 25 
25 


25 


I 


MARCH 


3 

5 

5-7 

7 

7 

H) 


12 


12-13 


13-14 

14 

15 
19 
19 
21 
21 

21 April 26 
23-25 


24 


24 


OKC, (405) 478-2250 

Fine Arts and Jazz Festival, Courthouse Lawn, 
Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 

( )kluhnma Ins entinn F ah, Omniples Science Museum. 
OKC, (405) 424-5545 

Medieval Fair.Ol Duck Pund. Norman. (405)321-7227 
F t , Reno a nd 1 n d i a n 1 e rr i rory 1 Lt v s. K l 14 e m k 
(405)262-1 188 

World ( 'hampinn Cuw Chip Throw, Beaver. 
(405)625-4726 

*89er Days Celebration. Norman, (405) 321-7260 
Festival of the Arts, Myriad Cardens, ()k( k 
(405)236-1426 

Rooster Day Celebration. Broken Arrow. (918)251 ■ 1 5 i 8 
*89er Celebration and Parade, Guthrie, (405)282-2859 
T 89er Pioneer Days, Canadian County Historical 
Museum. El Reno, (405) 262-3223 
I lerhal Affair and Festival, Sand Springs, 

(918) 245-1964 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


Green Country jazz Festival, NSt k Tahlequah, 

(91 H) 456-5511 

Tosfft. Neu York City ( )pera, ( av ic Center Music I Jail, 
OkC. (405) 297-2584 

The Civ ili/ed Tribe Dixie Land Band. SW Playhouse, 
Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

Anaida , Tulsa Opera, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa. 
(918) 596-7111 

.Showcase ( Concert. Western OK Ballet Academy. 
Clinton, (405)523-5954 

<)k< ] Philharmonic Orchestra, Civic Center Music 

I hill, OkC, (405) 843-0900 

Orchestra in Review Concert. Hutchins Memorial 

Auditorium, Ponca City. (405) 767-0428 

Alan and Alvin ( ihinv: One Piano- Four I lands, NSl . 

l a h Icq ii a h, (918)456-3533 

Tulsa Philharmonic Classics Concert, Performing Arts 
C lentcr, I ulsa, (918) 747-7445 
Oklahoma ('its Jazz, Civic Center Music Hall, OkC, 
(405) 8434)900 

Concert. Prairie Dance Theatre. Ardmore. 
(405)478-4132 

Sundae Series/ Tulsa Philharmonic, l niun High School 
Auditorium, Tuba, (918) 747-7445 
Ziegfeld: A Night at the Follies. 'Tuba Performing Arts 
Center, Ttdsa, (918)596-71 11 

Celtic Series: Xndy Stewart and Manus I mnny. Tuba 
Performing Arts Center. 1 ulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 
'Tulsa Philharmonic Pups ( Concert, Performing Arts 
Center, Tuba. (918) 747-7445 
Lawton Philharmonic Orchestra, McMahon Memorial 
Auditorium, Lawton, (405)248-20111 
Osage Opry, Constantine Theater, Pavvhuska. 
(918)287-1208 

Joseph 1 1 (rimes Chicago Dance "Theatre, Sc ret can 
( Icnter, Still water, (405) 744-7332 
. Mrs sia/t, P u nca City ( ! i v ie Qrchcs tra, l h mea C ' i t y , 

(405) 762-1681 

Big Band Salute to Benny Goodman, Scottish Rite 
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Temple. Guthrie. (405) 2*2-7242 
24-25 Spring Collection, Bullet Oklahoma, OKG 
(4(15) 848-8637 

28 Till sn Philharmonic. Performing Arts Center* Tulsa. 
(918) 747-7445 


APRIL 

3 -5 Filling Station and Le Com hut. Tuba Ballet Theatre, 

Performing Arts Center* Tulsa, (918) 5X5-2573 
4 £ lo n ee rt/C lh r ira I e, Lawton P h i I ha r m c m ie Ore h e si ra . 

McMahon Memorial Auditorium, Lawton* 

(405) 24H-200I 

4 A Sal me to I* red Astaire and Ginger Rogers. New York 
City Ballet* NSl, Tahlcquah, (918)456-551 1 

5 A Star Is Bom, Bartlesville Symphony* Bartlesville* 
(918)336-2787 

Ylvin Alley American Dance Theater* Civic Center 
Music HalL OKG C 44)5 > 848-8637 
9-10 Cho-Liang Lin, Violinist. Performing Arts (-enter* 
Tulsa, £918) 747-7445 

9- 1 ] Something ( dd. Something AW * k a 1c k 1 1 jset ape I )a n ce 

Co., Edmond* (405) 341-2980 

10 j azz and Blues Society (Ameer i, Sheenir Museum, 
Sail water, (405) 377-0359 

1 1 osr J a// Concert, Seretean ( 'enter* Stillwater* 

(405) 744-6133 

1 1 The Arc of the Storyteller* Canterbury ( Choral Society. 
Civic Center Music l lall. OKG (405) 8434)900 

1 2 ( loneert* Prairie Dance Theatre* Sooner Theatre, 
Norman* (405) 321-9600 

12 The Canadian Brass, Tulsa Performing Arts Center* 
Tulsa. (918)596-71 1 1 

12 The Cimarron Trio, Phtlhrook Museum of Art. Tulsa, 
(918) 742-0187 

17-18 OKC Philharmonic with Michael Martin Morphey, 
Civic Center Music I lull. OKG (405) 843-0900 

25 Pianist Alexei Sultanov .Scottish Rite Temple. Guthrie, 
1 405) 282-2800 

25 - 2 6 Sleeping B* nuty . B a rt I es v i I le Ci v ie Ba 1 1 e t, Comm u n i ty 

Center* Bartlesville* (918) 336-2787 

26 Texas Boys ( Ihotr* Rogers State College* Claremore. 
(918) 341-2818 

28-May 3 Charlie Christian Ja// Festival, Second .Street, OKC, 


(405) 528-4666 



INDIAN EVENTS 


MARCH 

1-31 Five Civilized Tribes Museum Student Art Show, 
Muskogee, (918) 683-170 1 

7 ( )k Federation of Indian Women Powwow* State 

Fairgrounds* OKC, (405) 948-6704 
9-14 Symposium on the American Indian* NSl . Tahlequah, 
(918)456-5511 

14 Carter County Seminary Indian Powwow, Ardmore* 
(405) 223-8547 

21 Kiowa Prineess Selection and Powwow, Red Buffalo 
Hall. Carnegie* (405) 654-2500 

APRIL 

3-5 Tulsa Indian Art Market* Festival and Powwow , Expo 
.Square* Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 


11-12* 18-39 Art Under The Oaks, Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum* Muskogee. (918)683-1701 
1 1 -J lily 1(1 Games of the Plains Exhibit* Center of the American 

Indian, OKU (405) 427-5461 

17-19 Cen te n n ia ] Po w wt >w , Waco n ga , (4 05 ) 623 - 5( )64 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


MARCH 

5-7 Tinted Event Championship of the World* Lazy K 
Arena, Guthrie* (405) 282-3004 

13-15 McKenzie Hunter Jumper Show, Expo Square. I ulsa. 

(918) 744-1 M3 

15 Re m i ngtt m Park 1 >c rby . R e m i n git > n Park H i use 1 rack, 

OKC, (800) 456-900(1 

25-29 Oklahoma Quarter I lorsc Spring Show , Expo Square, 
Tulsa* {91 8) 744- 111 3 


APRIL 

1- 4 NRI l A [ ,;tzv E Reining Classic, I .azy E Arena* Guthrie, 

(4051 282-3004 

2- 4 Shrine Club Rodeo and Parade, \rdmore* 

(405) 223-2541 

9-1 1 Spring Barrel Futurity, I ,a/y K Arena* Guthrie. 

(405) 282-3004 

9-1 1 S\Y( )Sl Rodeo. W eatherford* (405 1 772-661 1 

11-12 Oklahoma Paint Horse Slum, P u reel 1, (405) 478-1 599 

23-25 '89er Day PRCA Rodeo, l .azy E \rcna, Guthrie, 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


MARCH 

14-May 12 Crappiethon U*S-A** Lake Eufau Fa. (918) 689-7751 
21-22 Rainbow Front Fish-Out* Woodson Swimming Pool* 
OKG (405) 755-4014 


APRIL 

1-5 Ft. Washita Rendezvous, Durant, (405) 521-2491 
1-30 Trout Derby, Lake Carl Filing, Boise City, 

(405) 544-3344 

4 Arcadia Bam Dedication, Route 66* Arcadia* 

(405) 341-1333 

I i '‘Miss Indian Oklahoma Pageant,” Civic Center* OKC* 

(405) 632-5227 

I I Big Crap pic Day. Grand Lake. Grove* (918) 786-2571 
II OK Cow hoy Poetry Gathering* Nat! Cowboy Hall of 

Fame. OKC* (405) 235-057 1. ext. 179 

15-18 Cimnmui Territory Celebration. Fairgrounds. Beaver, 
(405) 625-4726 

17-18 Easter Pageant, Chandler Park. I'ulsa, (918) 596-5990 
1 8 Easter Pageant* 1 July ( ary of the \Y iehitas* Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge* (405) 248-7992 
19-36 Territorial Wagon Train. Loyal to Caldwell* Kansas, 
(405)258-1156 

24- 26 Mangum Rattlesnake Derby. Mange m* (405) 782-2444 

25- 26 1 1 iib Ci tv Wheels Show , ^ let Haiti- Rogers Park, C Hinton* 

(405)664-5891 


Although the information in the calendar is rut rent * dates and times ran 
change without notin'. Phase f her k in advance In fort attending any event. 
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Announcing the Opening 
of our Mew Location 

Poston's Florist, Inc. 

-THE PLAZA'. 8100 South Lewis. Tulsa. Oklahoma 
Specializing in: 
ft Custom Flex at Design for 
Nome and Gala Evenls 
A Fine Antiques 
☆ Waver Jy and Schmacher 
waif paper and fabrics 
* Full Service Flower Shop, 

Come see our new show 
room loday, 

Offering you 25 years experience 

298-8115 1 - 800 - 886-8115 

Rick Poston & Gary Walters 

^ J f 



STAN GRALLA ARCHITECTS 

Post Oilice Box 538 
Lexington, Oklahoma 73051 
(405) 329-5150 / (405) 527-6283 

Restored tori Architects Jor 
Tannery it Pcdlant/ Theater. Gtiihrte. OK 
Old Fort Gibson Commissary. Fort Gibson* OK 
(Complete Fort Gibson Restoration Study} 



Chuckwagon Supper 

and 

Cowboy Music Show 


* Indoor Comfort • 
Family Entertainment 
Authentic Chuckwagon Meal 
Saturday Evening by 
Reservation 

(918) 366-3010 

Western Fun for all Ages 

Hayrides * Horseback Riding 
Birthday & Company Parties 
Summer Camp 

OPEN YEAR ROUND 




JOIN THE CLUB! 



Crafts men 

\HQME 0WMEK5 

^ THE FQUHDATIQtt FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
ARTS KiD CRAFTS MOVEMENT AT ROVCTOFT 



A Society for the 
Arts & Crafts Enthusiast 

* Information -filled 
Quarterly Newsletter 

* Special Prices on A/C 
Decorative Hems and Books 

* Complimentary Design 
Consultation 

* Annual & Regional 
Networking Meetings 

- Study Trips and Seminars 

* Roycrofl Color Advice & 
Pafeites.color samples 
at cost 


31 S G'cvti Street. Easl Aurora MY 1 4.052 
( 716 ) 655-0662 



n 


Oklahoma Classifieds 


SERVICES ■ BUSINESS • HELP WANTED ■ BOATS - MISCELLANEOUS 


ANNOUNCES A NEW FEATURE! 

Oklahoma Today Classifieds 


# Rates: $6.75 per word/ one issue; 

$4.75 per word /three times; and $4.25 
per word/ six issues. 15-word minimum. 

# Cheek, money order or VISA/ MG/ 
Discover Card must accompany copy 
(include exp. dare). Please contact 
Oklahoma Today for rates and information. 


^ Telephone numbers count as two 
words; abbreviations and zip 
codes count as one word. 

% Deadline: 15, 1992 '92 

issue. Marketplace display advertising 
is also available. All ads are accepted 
at the discretion of the publisher. 


No agency commission on regular or display classified. 

Sections: Abroad, Arts 6c Antiques, Bed 6c Breakfast, Books 6c Publications, Career Opportunities, 
Catalogs, Commercial Properties, Cruises, Cuisine, Kducation, Fashion, Financial Services, 
Gift Ideas, Health 6c Fitness, Home Improvements, Hunting 6c Fishing, In-State Properties, 
Out-of-State Properties, Recreation, Tickets, Travel 6c Escapes. 




To mail or for more information... Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 53384 Oklahoma City, OK 53152-3384 

(405) 521-2496 (800) 652-6552 Umtsidc Oklahoma city) 





PLEASE SPECIFY SHIRT NAME, SIZE, COLOR. 
PRICE, AND SHIPPING CHARGE WHEN ORDERING. 


0 K L A H0M A | 

Indian Blanket 

Oklahoma’s official wildflowcr 
50/50 poly/cocton 
Sizes: MX.XL.XXL (Whire) 
Si2es:M.L,XL3 l ®kt€>€Hdir) 
Price: $15 (XXL, $17) 


Buffalo Flag 

On the hack, Oklahoma’s 
native animal and the U.S. 
flag; on the front, buffalo and 
the words Oklahoma in a small 
insignia. 50/50 poly/cotton 
Sizes: M,L,XL,XXL (Gray) 
Price: $20 (XXL, S23) 


50/50 Poly/Cotton Sweatshirts 

OK Native America Buffalo (Red) 

OK Year of the Indian Tipi/Little Horse (Goldenrod) 
OK Year of the Indian Horse (Black) 

Sizes; S,M L. XL. XXL Price: $20 (XXL. $22) 
(Goldenrod not available in XXL) 

100% Cotton T-Shirts 

OK Native America Buffalo (Red) 

OK Native America Ragle (Black) 

OK Native America Big Horse/Tipi (White) 

OK Year of the Indian Tipi/Little Horse (Goldenrod) 
OK Year of the Indian Horse (Black) 

Sties: M.L, XL, XXL PRICE: $12 
(Goldenrod not available in XXL) 


Four One-Of-A-Kind Designs That Celebrate Oklahoma 


Okie Couple 

M Steppin’ Out In Oklahoma,” 
an original design by OKC artist 
I>orothy Moses. 50/50 poly/cotton 
Sizes: M,L,XL,XXL (White) 

Price: $15 (XXL, $17) 


TO ORDER, USE THE BOTTOM CARDS IN FRONT AND BACK OF 
THIS MAGAZINE, OR CALL TOLL-FREE: 1 -800-652-6552 
Gift Wrapping available-$2 per package 
Shipping Policy 

In Oklahoma: $2.50 postage and handling for 
ONE SWEATSHIRT, .50tf FOR EACH ADDITIONAL ONE TO THE 
SAME ADDRESS IN-STATE, $ 1 OUT-OF -STATE. 

$2.00 POSTAGE AND HANDLING FOR ONE T-SHIRT OR GOLF 
SHIRT, .50C FOR EACH ADDITIONAL ONE TO THE SAME 
ADDRESS IN-STATE, $1 OUT-OF-STATE. 


GOLF 

OKLAHOMA 


Golf 

Quarter-length sleeve on a 
navy golf shin, with Golf 
Oklahoma insignia. 50/50 
polv/cotton Price: $15 
Sizes:M,L,XL,XXL 


Discover Oklahoma 
Sweatshirts & T-Shirts 


Traditional Indian 
Symbols On An 
Oklahoma Exclusive! 








Positive [aergy 

lightens IheM. 



Tngntliei : Weft Saving t nnugliflectricity 
In Serve Hit Mire City. sgirssai 

able energy source lor Oklahoma. 

Homeowners statewide have helped by hav- 
ing over 76,000 OG&E home enemy audits 
conducted (the AWARD program) and over 
129*000 efficient-boosting PEAKS devices 
installed to date. These and other efforts are 
now saving enough electricity to serve a city 
twice fhc size of Norman. 


Think about Norman's electrical demands - 
and then, double them* There are over 1 90 
square miles of homes, schools and busi- 
nesses* Street lights, shopping malls and 
brightly lighted restaurants. 

Given the value placed on today's energy re- 
sources, we can all take pride in these savings. 
And to improve on litem, just make sure 
your home is energy-efficient, and your cen- 
tral air conditioner has a PEAKS device. 


With your help, well conserve even more, Tliat 
is the power of Positive Energy. 


OG&E 


£ 


ELECTRIC SERVICE 


